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Introduction. 


Dr.  Smiles  rendered  inestimable  service  to 
his  own  and  future  generations  by  compil- 
ing, in  Self-Help,  his  interesting  character 
sketches  of  men  who,  by  dint  of  consistent 
industry,  sobriety,  and  patient  thought,  have 
soared  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  and 
most  honoured  positions  in  the  land.  But 
were  Dr.  Smiles  so  engaged  to-day  he 
assuredly  could  not  fail  to  relegate  Dr. 
Temple  to  a  prominent  position.  Truth  to 
tell,  Dr.  Temple  has  left  us  for  all  time  a 
brilliant  example  of  what  a  youth  with  a  set 
purpose  may  attain  to. 

It  was  an  old  saying  of  Goethe's,  **Wish 
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for  good  things  when  you  are  young,  because 
when  you  are  old  they  are  bound  to  happen 
to  you."  Whether  it  was  the  innate  wish 
or  not  of  young  Temple  to  step  from  the 
unpretentious  family  circle  of  a  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  position  of  Primate  of  all 
England,  was  a  secret  securely  locked  in  his 
own  brain ;  but  what  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  is  that  he  had  an  unfaltering 
hope  of  being  able  to  rise  to  better  things, 
and  an  abiding  faith  that  persistent  industry, 
regulated  by  a  healthy  and  ready  mind,  was 
the  best  aid  to  the  achievement  of  this  end. 
*'God  helps  those  who  help  themselves," 
seems  to  have  been  young  Temple's  motto, 
dominating  every  effort  put  forth.  Taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  work  of  this  modern 
Apollos,  there  is  overwhelming  proof  that 
he  possessed  a  resolute  conviction  that  few 
things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  with 
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a  will  judiciously  exercised.  From  his  youth 
up,  young  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of  the 
future,  was  never  known  to  lose  heart. 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  he  was  always  found 
to  be  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  affairs. 
Once  having  persuaded  himself  that  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart  was  right,  he  took  his 
stand  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  critics,  be  they 
ever  so  severe,  knew  instinctively  that  he 
was  not  a  party  to  conjure  with.  Will,  as 
distinct  from  temper,  was  at  the  back  of  the 
man,  although  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  deny  that  he  was  not  at  one  time  or 
another  of  his  life  afflicted  with  weaknesses 
like  unto  those  of  other  men. 

The  late  Dr.  Temple,  as  a  youth,  was 
above  all  things  human.  For  example,  the 
writer  well  remembers  a  somewhat  remark- 
able confession  of  the  Archbishop's,  shortly 
after  his  appointment  to  Canterbury.     It  was 
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at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  old  Blundellians  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil.  Speaking  as  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  his  Grace  observed: — ''Certainly 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  English  school  life 
does  greatly  influence  one's  after  career.  I 
remember  when  I  went  to  Blundell's  School, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  I  had  an  exceedingly 
passionate  temper.  The  very  first  evening  I 
spent  in  the  school,  a  sixth-form  boy,  in  a 
joke,  pulled  my  hair,  which  was  longer  than 
it  ought  to  have  been,  because  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  hair-cutters 
were  scarce.  But  the  moment  I  felt  my  hair 
pulled  I  turned  round  and  hit  the  sixth-form 
boy,  the  aggressor,  as  hard  as  I  could  with 
my  fist  and  tumbled  him  over.  Luckily  for 
me,  the  boy  was  a  good-humoured  fellow. 
He  did  not  retaliate,  but  he  said,  '  My  lad, 
you  will  get  it  hot  before  you  are  done,'  and 
I  did,  indeed,  get   it  hot   before  very  long. 
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But  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  one's  temper 
knocked  out  of  one  early  in  Hfe,  and  I  owe 
that  advantage  to  Blundell's."  It  is  from 
many.  Httle  side-lights  such  as  this  that  we 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  inner  character  of 
the  man  who,  conscious  of  a  high  mission  to 
fulfil,  made  temper  subservient  to  the  higher 
aims  of  life,  and  thus  built  up  and  sustained 
an  example  worthy  of  emulation  among  all 
men. 

The  present  work  had  the  humblest  of 
beginnings.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  author  to  be  engaged  professionally  on 
the  Press  for  several  years  in  the  West  of 
England — that  bright  spot  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Dr.  Temple  on  the  three-fold 
ground  of  ancestry,  his  school  days  at 
Tiverton,  and  his  reign  as  Bishop  of 
Exeter  over  the  huge  diocese  embracing, 
as  it  did  then,    both    Devon   and  Cornwall. 
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Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  two  counties  could 
be  prouder  of  their  distinguished  sons,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  than  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
hearts  of  their  people  were  ready  to  burst 
with  pride  when  an  old  Blundell  scholar — 
of  Cornish  stock — proceeded  from  Rugby 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter;  when  the  time 
came,  they  lamented  deeply  his  departure 
for  the  more  important  see  of  London; 
but  when  Dr.  Benson's  death  caused  the 
archiepiscopal  vacancy,  Devonians  and 
Cornubians,  as  with  one  voice,  declared 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church  that  so  successful  a  West-country 
Archbishop  as  Dr.  Benson  should  be 
followed  by  his  former  colleague  from  the 
West.  The  rest  of  the  country  could  raise 
no  valid  objection  to  the  all-round  justice 
of  the  appointment,   and  thus   Dr.    Temple 
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proceeded,  with  pretty  general  acclamation, 
to  the  head  of  the  Church — to  preside  over 
it  with  becoming  wisdom,  grace,  and  dignity. 
So  great  is  the  love  of  West-country 
folk  for  Dr.  Temple  that  the  recollection  of 
every  little  incident  is  treasured  and  re- 
counted again  and  again.  Indeed,  the 
inquiry,  ''Well,  what  is  the  latest  Temple 
story?"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  Singularly 
enough,  these — to  the  writer's  knowledge — 
had  never  been  collected  and  presented  in 
volume,  and  this  object  was  in  contem- 
plation when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
was  placed  in  a  position  himself  to  observe 
something  of  the  Archbishop's  work,  and 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  another  who, 
for  two  decades  or  so,  enjoyed  many  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  Dr.  Temple's  every- 
day life,  and  could  bear  testimony  not  only 
to  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  stories,  but 
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was  able  to  add  to  them  others  which  he 
had  heard  the  Bishop  himself  tell  with 
much  relish — even  though  they  were  some- 
times against  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  work  of 
wider  scope  suggested  itself.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  is  seen  in  the  present 
volume — an  unpretentious  work,  in  ail 
truth — dealing^  rather  with  the  social  life 
and  progress  of  Dr.  Temple  than  with 
his  influence  on  theological  thought. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

"  Incledene,"  Collier's  Wood, 
Merton,  Surrey, 

January,   1903. 
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"  A  little  lea7-ning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.^'' — PoPE. 
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The  scholar's  privations— Patched  clothes  and  patched 
shoes  pinched  most — Reminiscences— Seeking  clean- 
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Of  the  very  earliest  days  of  Archbishop 
Temple  not  much  information  can  be 
gleaned.     It    is,   however,   well    known  that 
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he  was  the  son  of  Major  Octavius  Temple, 
a  former  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
that  he  inflated  his  lungs  with  the  none  too 
bracing  air  of  Santa  Maura,  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  on  November  30th,  1821.  For  all 
this,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  proud  boast 
that  he  was  a  Cornishman  by  birth.  To  a 
public  meeting  at  Exeter  one  day  he  un- 
burdened his  mind  after  this  wise : — ''  I 
have  been  bound  up  with  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter,  which  then  embraced  Cornwall, 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  because  all  my 
ancestors  belong  to  Cornwall,  and  my 
earliest  years  were  spent  in  Devon.  I 
belonged  to  a  Devonshire  parish  from  the 
time  I  was  nine  years  old  ;  I  was  educated 
in  a  Devonshire  school ;  to  college  I  took 
with  me  a  Devonshire  scholarship ;  and,  I 
may  add,  that  I  found  friendships  there 
which  I  believe  never  will  be  broken." 

The    Devonshire    parish    to    which    Dr. 
Temple    alluded   was    no    doubt    Tiverton, 
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for  it  Is  on  record  that  he  entered  the 
famous  old  Blundell  school  in  that  town 
about  the  year  1833,  and  thus  was  imme- 
diately, thrown  into  the  company  of  the  sons 
of  some  of  the  best  Devonshire  families. 
A  writer  in  M.A.P.  has  afforded  a  capital 
word-picture  of  this  event.  "  From  his 
childhood  Frederick  Temple  sowed  the 
seeds  of  his  strong-  character  and  triumph- 
ant success  in  the  hardest  of  soils.  Food 
was  scarce ;  pocket-money  he  had  none ; 
he  is  even  said  to  have  cleared  the  fields 
of  stones  and  scared  the  birds  from  the 
fresh- sown  corn,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
primer  and  accidence.  A  courageous  and 
physically  strong  though  half- fed  youth, 
Temple  went  up  to  Blundell's  famous 
foundation,  at  Tiverton,  to  try  for  a 
scholarship — and  got  it.  There  was  a 
local  candidate  for  whom  some  of  the 
governors  of  the  school  (who  examined  as 
well   as    elected    in    those    days)    had   made 
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up  their  minds  to  vote,  but  Temple's 
scholarship  could  not  be  denied  and  the 
sense  of  justice  prevailed.  This  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  life  and  the  stepping- 
stone  to  all  that  followed.  He  got  all 
that  could  be  got  out  of  the  school,  and 
his  subsequent  career  was  one  of  steady 
hard  work  and  progressive  scholarship." 

This  may  seem  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment, but  it  finds  something  in  the  nature 
of  confirmation  in  one  of  the  Archbishop's 
speeches  delivered  to  working  men  at 
Nottingham.  *'  My  sympathy,"  he  observed, 
"has  always  been  from  early  childhood  with 
those  who  work  mainly  with  their  bodies,  be- 
cause I  myself  was  brought  up  amongst  them. 
My  father  was  a  working  man — a  soldier 
serving  his  country  in  various  parts,  and  he 
died  a  Governor  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
colonies.  I  was  not  very  old — only  thirteen 
— when  he  died,  and  the  result  of  his  death 
was  that  from  the  age  of  seventeen  I  have 
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made  my  own  living.  Although  I  had  an 
excellent  education,  I  had  experience,  never- 
theless, of  a  great  deal  of  privation  during 
that  time.  I  knew  what  it  was,  for  instance, 
to  be  unable  to  afford  a  fire  on  cold  days 
and  nights,  and  I  knew  what  it  was  some- 
times to  live  upon  very  poor  fare.  I  knew 
what  it  was — and  I  think  that  was  the  thing 
that  pinched  me  most  —  to  wear  patched 
clothes  and  patched  shoes.  When  I  mention 
these  things  I  do  so  in  order  to  make  you 
understand  how  heartily  my  sympathies  go 
with  working  men.  There  was  probably  not 
another  man  in  England  who  would  thresh 
better  than  I  could.  I  learned  to  plough,  and 
ploughed  as  straight  a  furrow  as  any  man 
in  the  parish.  .  .  .  Few,  indeed,  are  those 
who,  being  truly  religious,  find  the  pinch  of 
this  world  harder  than  they  can  bear." 

So  much  for  the  trying  side  of  Frederick 
Temple's  school  life.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  in  one  form  or  another  he  derived 
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a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  from  it.  With 
reference  to  one  school  which  he  attended 
in  Devonshire,  the  late  Archbishop  himself 
favoured  the  world  with  some  interesting 
reminiscences.  "  The  school  which  I  at- 
tended in  Devonshire,"  he  once  remarked, 
''was  certainly  a  very  good  school  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  although  of  a  rougher  kind 
than  would  usually  be  found  in  England 
now.  It  was  my  lot  at  school  always  to 
have  to  wash  at  the  pump  in  the  morning. 
All  the  boys  indulged  in  their  ablutions  at 
the  same  place.  It  was  not  in  some  respects 
so  nice  as  washing  in  one's  bedroom  ;  but 
it  had  its  merits,  because  if  a  boy  was  in- 
clined not  to  wash  himself  the  others  washed 
him.  I  have  before  now  helped  to  hold  a 
fellow  under  the  pump  because  we  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  washed  enough.  It 
was  an  altogether  rougher  state  of  things 
than  now  exists.  Then,  too,  we  had  a  great 
deal    of  fighting    in   the    school,    which    has 
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now  wonderfully  dinllnished.  We  used  to 
fight  each  other  on  rather  small  provocation, 
almost  con  aiiiore,  and  as  a  general  rule  if 
two  fellows  fought  they  became  intimate 
friends  before  they  left  the  school,  and  dated 
their  friendship  from  the  time  when  they  had 
used  their  fists  on  each  other's  faces.  But 
the  school  possessed  that  characteristic  which 
I  think  especially  clings  to  English  schools, 
and  that  is  that  the  boys  at  bottom  were 
high-minded,  gentlemenly  folk.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  those  days  the  boys  did  tell  untruths 
to  the  masters,  but  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  never  to  tell  lies  to  any  one 
else.  In  those  days  the  masters  were  looked 
upon  as  enemies  in  every  way  to  be  plagued 
and  tormented — if  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  I  think  that  feeling  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  Nowadays  the  masters  take 
part  in  the  boys'  games,  and  the  level  of 
teaching  has  become  more  Christian  and 
certainly  animated  by  a  higher  spirit." 
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Dr.  Temple  was  ever  frank  in  his  con- 
fession that  the  five  and  a  quarter  years 
spent  at  Blundell's  were  years  in  which  he 
obtained  a  most  valuable  training  to  equip 
him  for  the  battle  of  life.  His  experiences, 
on  the  whole,  made  him  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  in  an  English  school  a  boy  was 
surrounded  with  fellows  who  would  scorn 
him  if  he  told  a  lie,  and  who  would  look 
upon  him  with  contempt  if  he  did  anything 
mean  or  ungenerous.  To  his  mind,  there 
was  nothing  which  would  do  a  lad  so  much 
good  as  that;  but,  of  course,  he  would 
maintain  that  it  depended  very  much  upon 
the  lad  himself  whether  he  profited  by  the 
good  influences  of  the  noblest  hearts  and 
the  most  sensitive  consciences  in  the  school, 
or  whether  he  was  led  astray  by  the  some- 
times wild  and  foolish  talk  of  the  meaner 
minds. 

In    speaking     of    his    school-days,     Dr. 

Temple  was  fond  of  drawing  a  comparison 
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with  those  of  the  youth  In  the  present  day, 
to  show  his  disapproval  of  the  undue  pres- 
sure brought  upon  boys'  minds  in  the 
endeavour  to  ''cram"  them,  his  opinion 
being  that  the  cramming  system  mihtated 
against  the  chance  of  that  spontaneous  self- 
education  which  is  the  best  part  of  all  edu- 
cation. "When  I  was  at  school,"  he  was 
wont  to  contend,  "  I  had  time  out  of 
school  hours  to  make  good  progress  alone 
in  mathematics  and  ckissics,  apart  from  the 
school  curriculum.  It  is  to-day  thought  a 
good  thing  that  a  boy  should  know  some- 
thing about  everything,  but  I  prefer  a 
system  of  education  which  will  teach  a  boy 
a  few  things  thoroughly." 

In  spite  of  all  his  hard  study,  young 
Temple  found  time  to  gratify  his  enthu- 
siasm for  athletics.  Aorain  his  own  words, 
uttered  after  he  had  reached  the  Primacy, 
best  indicate   this.      "  I   remember  well  the 

delight   I  took  in  the  school  games.     I  was 
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not  very  good  as  a  cricketer,  but  I  was 
the  best  football  player  of  my  time.  I  owe 
my  reputation  as  a  football  player  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  first  occasion,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve,  I  played  the  game,  I  was  standing 
goal  with  other  lads  when  a  big  fellow  twice 
my  build  came  charging  down  with  the 
ball  in  front  of  him.  I  stood  up  straight 
before  the  fellow,  and  though  I  was  knocked 
over,  I  kept  out  the  ball.  I  was  im- 
mediately recognised  as  a  boy  worth  cul- 
tivating in  football,  with  the  result  that 
when  I  left  school  I  was  proclaimed  the  best 
footballer  there." 

Yes;  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  were 
evidently  happy  days  at  Blundell's — days 
during  which  much  experience  was  derived 
that  counted  towards  the  formation  of  that 
manly  character  which  everybody  admired 
in  the  student,  the  head-master,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Archbishop  in  later  days. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1838 — to  be  precise, 
October  12th,  1838 — that  youno-  Temple, 
as  he  himself  told  the  world  in  after-life, 
proceeded  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  with 
a  Devonshire  scholarship  —  the  crowning 
success  of  his  school-days.  Dr.  Temple's 
own  modest  way  of  alluding  to  his  under- 
graduate struggles    at   the    University   is    at 
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any  rate  striking,  but  certainly  does  not  do 
him  full  justice.  ''When  I  went  to  college," 
he  on  one  occasion  confessed  to  a  London 
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audience,  "  I  was  rather  what  they  would 
call  an  unformed  scholar;  but  I  passed 
throuo^h  colleoe  widi  some  measure  of  sue- 
cess,  because  I   worked  very  hard  and  never 
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lost  my  good  spirits."  The  fruits  of  that  very 
hard  work  were  seen  in  the  highest  i)Ossible 
honours  for  a  man  of  his  year — viz.,  the 
securing  of  a  double  first-class  (Classics  and 
Mathematics),  and  he  took  that  much 
coveted  distinction,  the  B.A.  degree,  In 
1842. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  for  regret  that 
Dr.  Temple,  in  his  public  utterances,  has 
vouchsafed  so  little  information  about  these 
years  at  the  University.  To  secure  so  high 
success  there,  any  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  will  readily  realise,  must  have  necessi- 
tated continual  grind  at  his  books,  leaving 
precious  little  time — if  even  there  was  the 
inclination — for  physical  exercise.  Hence, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Mr.  Temple  being 
Included  in,  or  tried  for,  the  Oxford  eight 
for  the  popular  Inter- University  rowing 
contest,  nor  in  the  football  or  cricket 
elevens  selected  for  the  representation  of 
his    alma    7uater.       It,    however,    does    not 
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follow  that  he  was  not  a  participant  in  his 
college  pastimes  and  contests,  though  the 
safer  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  he  shone 
with  greater  prominence  at  the  Union  and 
College  debates.  With  none  too  hand- 
some a  scholarship  to  exist  on,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  privations  to  which 
he  referred  in  his  speech  to  the  working 
men  at  Nottingham  continued  to  be  felt 
during  his  early  sojourn  at  Oxford,  and  that 
to  his  sensitive  mind  the  painful  feeling 
resulting  from  his  consciousness  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  was  the  more  acute  because 
of  the  many  well-dressed  young  aristocrats 
with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  bound  to 
come  in  contact. 

If  young  Temple,  while  at  Oxford,  never 
losjt  his  good  spirits,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  he  never  lacked  courage  in  face  of 
difficulties  and  displays  of  hostility.  A  really 
good  story  serves  to  show  how  neatly  he 
once  turned  the  tables  on  some  interfering, 
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rough -and -ready  collegiate  friends.  His 
attenuated  means  militated  against  anything 
approaching  extravagance  in  dress.  Of  his 
colleo-e  o'own  and  mortar-board  he  therefore 

o        o 

naturally  took  the  greatest  care,  and  this, 
coupled  with  his  quiet,  studious  bearing, 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  better 
circumstanced  but  of  commoner  mental  en- 
dowments. For  a  lark  nothing  seemed  so 
pleasing  as  to  dig  a  pit  In  some  sandy  ground 
and  to  bury  their  victim  right  up  to  his 
chin.  The  experience  for  the  victim  was 
unpleasant  to  a  degree;  but  by  dint  of 
much  struggling,  evoking  only  the  laughter 
of  the  onlookers,  Temple  managed  to 
extricate  himself,  and,  executing  a  flank 
movement,  he  in  real  earnest  went  for  his 
tormentors  right  and  left,  causing  them  to 
fall  like  ninepins.  Result — they  were  never 
known  to  take  liberties  with  this  brilliant 
though  possibly  country  -  looking  youth 
again ;     on    the    contrary,    from     that    time 
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forth    his    colleagues    deemed    it   prudent   to 
treat  him  with  studied  respect. 

This  incident,  the  like  of  which  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  British  youths,  sheds 
a  little  fresh  light  on  the  young  student's 
readiness  to  grasp  and  derive  benefit  from 
every  opportunity  that  came  his  way.  The 
secret  of  his  achievement  on  this  occasion 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  studied  boxing 
under  a  professor,  and  having  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  ordinary  right-hand  blow  and 
left-hand  fence,  he  learned  also  to  reverse 
the  order  of  things — i.e.,  the  left-hand  blow 
and  ricrht-hand  fence — thus  makino-  himself 

o  o 

ambidextrous. 

To  revert  again  to  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments at  Balliol,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Temple's  brilliance  won  for  him  a 
fellowship  and  mathematical  tutorship,  both 
of  which  would  materially  enlarge  his  in- 
come. About  the  same  period  Dean 
Stanley     and     Dean     Bradley,      of    West- 
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minster,  were  fellows  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Approached  for  some  information 
about  this  interesting"  period,  Dean  Bradley, 
with  characteristic  courtesy,  assured  the 
author  of  his  readiness  to  help,  but  con- 
fessed he  could  not  do  so  at  all  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Archbishop  as  an 
undergraduate.  The  Dean  added,  "The 
Archbishop  took  his  degree  in  1842;  I  mine 
in  1844.  I  was  away  from  Oxford  for 
nearly  a  year  in  1841-42,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  illness,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  I  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
October  1844,  that  I  made  his  (the  Arch- 
bishop's) acquaintance.  The  Archbishop 
led  a  singularly  quiet  and  self-denying  life 
as  an  undergraduate,  being  resolved  to 
live  on  his  *  scholarship '  without  being  a 
charge  to  his  family." 

Mr.  Temple  continued  a  Fellow  of  his 
college  from  1842  till  1848,  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  training 
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college  at  Kncller  Hall,  near  Twickenham, 
having  been  ordained  two  years  previously, 
and  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree.  Quiet 
but  persevering,  self-improvement  as  well  as 
much  good  in  the  preparation  of  others  was 
accomplished  during  the  seven  years  at 
Kneller  Hall,  and  no  doubt  the  historic 
associations  of  the  old  place  appealed  to  the 
young  principal's  receptive  mind ;  for  here 
was  formerly  the  luxurious  abode  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  (a  portrait-painter  to  King- 
Charles  H.),  at  whose  death  it  passed  to 
another  man  of  title  of  the  name  of  Prime. 
Late  in  the  Torties  of  last  century  it  was. 
purchased  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council 
on  Education  for  the  purpose  of  the  aforesaid 
training  college  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  the  author  understands,  the  Hall  was 
taken  over  by  the  War  Office.  On  resigning 
the  position  of  Principal  in  1855,  Mr.  Temple 
for  w^ell-nigh  three  years  fulfilled  the  arduous 
duties   of  one  of   Her   Majesty's  Inspectors 
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of  Schools,  thereby  further  enhancing  his 
reputation.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
Oxford  in  1847,  and  in  1858  he  took  his  B.D. 
degree,,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  that 
of  D.D. 
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This  brings  the  reader  to  an  important 
epoch  in  Dr.  Temple's  life.  To  be  the  Head 
Master  of  a  big  public  school  like  Eton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  or  Wellington,  is  regarded 
by  ecclesiastical  wiseacres  as  a  sure  stepping- 
stone  to  a  Bishopric.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
happen  so  in  all  cases — bear  in  mind  the 
exception  to  every  rule — but  for  a  few 
precedents     one     needs     only     hark     back 

to    Dr.    Tait,    who    relinquished    the    Head 
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Mastership  of  Rugby  (1842)  to  become 
Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  to  Dr.  Benson,  who 
resigned  the  Principalship  of  Wellington  to 
go  to  Truro,  thence  to  Canterbury;  and  to 
Dr.  Welldon,  who,  having  done  great  things 
for  Harrow,  accepted  the  Metropolitan 
Bishopric  of  India,  with  its  throne  at 
Calcutta. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Goulburn,  in  1858,  Dr. 
Temple  was  a  candidate  for  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Rugby  School.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  he  got  the  appointment.  No- 
thing could  possibly  have  been  better  for 
the  reputation  of  Rugby.  Dean  Bradley, 
of  Westminster,  whose  love  for  Dr.  Arnold 
amounted  almost  to  worship — his  frank 
contention  being  that  Arnold  in  his  day 
changed  the  face  of  Education  all  through  the 
public  schools  of  England — had  the  unique 
experience  of  officiating  as  Assistant  Master 
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at  Rugby  under  three  Head  Masters — viz., 
Dr.  Talt,  Dr.  Goulburn,  and  Dr.  Temple. 
"There  was  a  remarkable  set  of  masters," 
the  Dean  has  been  known  to  state,,  ''among 
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whom  may  be  mentioned  George  Cotton, 
afterwards  Bisliop  of  Calcutta ;  George 
Kennedy;  Mr.  Shairp,  subsequently  Prin- 
cipal   of    the    University    of    St.    Andrews  ; 
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Richard  Congreve,  the  Positlvlst  thinker ; 
and  Edward  White  Benson,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  Dr.  Bradley  also  himself 
afterwards  became  the  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough,  and  gratefully  testified  to 
having  received  every  assistance  and  en- 
couragement from  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr. 
Benson. 

Dr.  Temple  held  sway  at  Rugby  for 
eleven  years  (1858-69).  Certainly  not  the 
least  interesting  work  he  undertook  was  the 
publication,  in  the  form  of  a  handy  volume, 
of  the  Rugby  School  Register  from  1675  to 
1867.  It  is  in  reality  a  transcript  of  the 
Register  containing  the  names  of  new  boys 
and  their  parents  as  they  had  been  entered 
up  from  time  to  time  by  the  head-masters. 
Looking  down  the  Register  to-day,  it  is 
quite  a  pleasant  occupation  to  pick  out  the 
names  of  those  boys  who,  having  benefited 
by  their  Rugby  training,  now  fill  prominent 
and    honoured   positions   in   the  world.     To 
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go  through  the  whole  Register  after  this 
fashion  would  require  much  time  and  serve 
no  very  useful  purpose.  The  object,  natur- 
ally, in  a  work  such  as  this,  would  be  to 
sift  out  the  names  of  those  who  came  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  Dr.  Temple. 

Foremost  among  these  names  is  that  of 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  the 
member  for  Preston,  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  Parliament  of 
1900.  Mr.  Hanbury  it  appears  entered 
Rugby  School  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, his  parents  then  living  at  Chelmsford 
in  Essex.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke 
A  eland,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education 
in  the  Parliament  of  1892-95,  and  the  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  of  Exeter, 
proceeded  to  Rugby  in  i86t,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Dr.  Temple's  old  University.  The  Hon. 
Arthur     Brand,     M.P.,     son     of     Viscount 
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Hampden,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  himself  the  M.P.  for  the 
Wisbech  division  of  Cambridtreshire,  was 
also  at  Rugby  in  Dr.  Temple's  time.  Like- 
wise Mr.  Hugh  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P. 
(Belfast,  West);  Colonel  A.  M.  Brookfield, 
M.P.  (Rye,  Sussex);  Mr.  F.  W.  Fison,  M.P. 
(York,  W.R.,  Doncaster) ;  Captain  Grice- 
Hutchinson,  ex-M.P.  (Aston  Manor,  Birming- 
ham); Sir  R.  Hanson,  ex-M.P.  (London);  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morrell,  M.P.  (Oxon,  Woodstock); 
Mr.  C  E.  Tritton,  M.P.  (Lambeth,  Nor- 
wood); and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Stuart  Wortley,  M.P.  (Sheffield).  Other  old 
scholars  of  Dr.  Temple  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  Church,  the  commercial  world, 
and  different  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Like  every  other  schoolmaster,  Dr. 
Temple  was  not  always  able  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  parents  of  his  scholars.  On 
the  same  night  as  he  denounced  a  system 
of  educational    cramming,    the    Primate    re- 
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marked: — ''  I  think  a  little  more  time  besides 
that  given  to  athletics  should  be  taken  from 
the  school  lessons  and  given  to  other  things. 
I  have  my  own  boys  at  Rugby,  and  I  wish 
they  could  have  a  little  more  time  to  them- 
selves. They  are  worked  from  morning  to 
night.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
present  system  of  education  crams  something 
into  every  minute  of  the  day.  When  I  was 
at  Rugby  I  tried  to  relax  the  pressure,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  influence  which 
parents  brought  to  bear  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  I  believe  that  the  system  of 
which  I  complain  has  increased  rather  than 
decreased  since  I  was  at  Rugby.  I  hope 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  head- 
masters will  awake  to  the  importance  of 
diminishing  the  pressure  that  is  put  upon 
boys  at  school.  I  look  upon  the  education 
that  I  received  at  school  as  a  marvellous  gift 
which  was  available  then,  as  it  is  now^  to 
the  great  mass  of  English  boys." 
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There  is  one  story  about  Dr.  Temple 
at  Rugby  which  is  positively  funny.  As 
generally  told  it  lacks  one  important  detail. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  boy  who  wrote 
to  his  father  describing  "Temple"  as  "a 
beast,  but  a  just  beast,"  had  been  punished 
for  the  offences  of  another,  on  whom,  with 
the  schoolboy's  boasted  gallantry,  he  would 
not  peach.  The  pupil's  explanatory  epistle 
seemed  so  truthful  that  the  parent  for- 
warded it  to  the  Head  Master.  A  note 
on  the  fourth  page  must  have  escaped  the 
fathers  notice,  but  not  so  that  of  Dr. 
Temple,  who,  with  some  surprise,  no  doubt, 
read — '*  Temple  is  an  old  beast,  but  a  just 
old  beast.  It  is  hard  to  get  hold  of  him  to 
explain."  But  here's  where  the  happiest 
part  of  the  story  comes  in,  and  where  Dr. 
Temple's  sense  of  absolute  fairness  asserts 
itself  nobly.  Dr.  Temple  returned  the  letter 
to  the  boy's  father,  together  with  a  kindly 
note,  in  which  he  pointed  out  this  startling 
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addendum  lo  the  letter,  adding  that  "so  far 
from  blamuig  the  boy  for  what  he  had 
written,  he  thought  it  was  rather  good:  he 
took  it  more  in  the  Hght  of  a  compliment 
than  of  abuse,  because  it  appeared  so 
truthful." 

But  Dr.  Temple  w^as,  notwithstanding  the 
necessary  sternness  which  becomes  a  Head 
Master,  full  of  kindly  feeling  towards  his 
Rugby  boys.  To  a  volume  of  sermons 
preached  in  Rugby  School  Chapel  between 
1858  and  i860,  he  added  this  touching  little 
introductory  note: — 

**  Zo  tbc  3Qo^6  of  IRucibs  Scbool 
an&  to  tbcir  parents 

THIS    VOLUME    IS    AFFECTIONATELY    IXSCRIP.ED 

r.Y   ONE 

WHO    WOULD    GLADLY   SACRIFICE   EVERY    OTHER    AIM 

IF,    BY    SO    DOING,    HE   COULD    HELP 

ANY   OF   HIS    PUPILS 

TO    LIVE    IN    THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE   P.IBLE 

AND   TO    LOVE   THE   LORD   JESUS   CHRIST." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

EARLY    FRIENDSHIP    OF    DR.    TEMPLE    AND 
DR.    BENSON FUTURE    ARCHBISHOPS. 

"  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me^  let  us  swear  an  eternal 
friendship.''^ — Poetry  of  the  Antijacobin. 

Dr.  Benson  goes  to  Wellington  on  Dr.  Temple's  recom- 
mendation—Dr.  Temple  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen — Essays  and  Reviews^  and  the  hubbub  they 
created — Dr.  Benson  courageously  defends  his  old 
chief — Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  :  assists 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  General  Election  in  1868 — Touching 
farewell  to  Rugby. 

As  already  pointed  out,  Dr.  Benson  had 
taken  a  mastership  at  Rugby  prior  to  Dr. 
Temple's  arrival,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Goulburn  ;  and  the  two  future  Bishops  of 
the  West  and  Archbishops  must  while  at 
Rugby  have  commenced  to  hold  each  other 
in  that  high  personal  regard  which  ever 
afterwards  manifested  itself.      In  later  years, 
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when  installing-  Dr.  Benson  Bishop  of  Truro, 
Dr.  Temple,  the  then  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
bore  this  excellent  testimony  to  his  friend: — 
"  I  have  known  him  and  worked  with  him 
as  a  brother  and  scholar  of  the  first  rank, 
a  man  of  the  widest  reading,  a  man  of  the 
most  genial  sympathies,  and,  above  all,  one 
who  gives  his  heart  to  the  Lord  as  few  men 
are  able  to  do  it."  Dr.  Temples  estimate 
of  Dr.  Benson's  worth  while  at  Rugby  was 
forcibly  demonstrated  by  his  strong  recom- 
mendation of  his  assistant  for  the  Head- 
mastership  of  Wellington,  which  he,  of 
course,  obtained.  Not  long  after  this 
appointment  Dr.  Benson  tied  the  nuptial 
knot  with  Miss  Sidgwick,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  service  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Temple,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Rugby. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Temple  had  steadily 
advanced  as  one  of  the  notable  scholars  of 
his  time,  but  to  the  world  at  laroe  he  was 
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comparatively  little  known.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  however,  he  was  destined  to 
figure  prominently  before  Churchmen  and 
the  reading  public.  In  i860,  after  his 
appointment  as  Chaplain  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  he  contributed  the  first  of  the  seven 
famous  Essays  and  Revieivs  which  gave  rise 
to  so  much  controversy.  The  essay  was 
entitled  "The  Education  of  the  World," 
and,  according  to  Men  and  Wo7nen  of  the 
Time,  ''  it  was  held  by  the  timid  and  par- 
tially-educated opinion  of  those  days  to 
savour  of  German  rationalistic  tendencies." 

In  a  telling  allusion  to  the  strong  bond 
of  friendship  which  existed  between  Temple 
and  Benson,  Dr.  J.  A.  Carr  throws  light  on 
the  character  of  this  famous  essay  in  his 
volume — The  Life- Work  of  Edii)ard  White 
Benson.  After  the  afore-quoted  testimony  of 
Dr.  Temple  to  Dr.  Benson  as  ''a  brother 
and  scholar  of  the  first  rank,"  Dr.  Carr  pro- 
ceeds : — "  When  strong  opposition  had  been 
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raised  against  Dr.  Temple  on  the  occasion 
of  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Exeter, 
Dr.  Benson  had  come  forward  with  chivalrous 
devotion  and  defended  his  old  chief,  who 
was  fiercely  attacked  as  having  been  a 
contributor  to  Essays  and  Revieivs.  Dr. 
Temple's  essay  on  '  The  Education  of  the 
World,'  which  is  largely  moulded  on  the 
views  of  Lessing,  was  one  of  the  most 
moderate  in  the  volume  where,  more  by 
accident  than  anything  else,  it  had  found  a 
place.  No  one  was  more  astonished  than 
the  essayist  himself  when  he  found  what  a 
hubbub  it  had  created.  All  the  same,  it 
was  an  act  of  conspicuous  courage  on  the 
part  of  Benson  to  defend  the  Bishop.  (He 
did  this  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.)  Dr. 
Benson  at  the  time  was  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  knowing  how 
strong  were  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Wordsworth 
on  the  other  side,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
Dr.    Wordsworth   threw  the  letter    into    the 
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fire,  and  Benson  continued  to  be  his  trusted 
and  valued  Chaplain." 

Be  the  result  of  this  controversy  what  it 
may,  Dr.  Temple  had  courage  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  foremost  part  at 
the  General  Election  of  1868  in  support 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  for  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church.  A  year 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  nominated  him  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Exeter. 

The  departure  from  Rugby  was  a  wrench 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Many 
associations  had  become  dear  to  the  Head 
Master's  heart,  as  was  only  natural  with  a 
man  whose  extraordinary  powers  of  observa- 
tion led  to  the  deepest  conviction  of  the 
important  bearing  which  the  education  of 
some  of  F.ngland's  best  sons  was  likely  to 
have  on  the  future  well-being  of  the  country. 
Proud  might  the  man  justly  be  with  the 
superintendence  of  so  responsible  an  under- 
taking.    To  this  day  old    Rugbeans  of  Dr. 
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Temple's  days  are  apt  to  speak  with  bated 
breath  of  the  proceedings  and  their  emo- 
tions on  "  Farewell  Sunday,"  albeit  the 
last  Sunday  of  school  year  (1869).  A 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  at  the  time 
draughted  a  vivid  account  of  this  touch- 
ing closing  scene.  He  wrote: — '*  It  was 
the  last  Sunday  in  the  school  year  when 
Dr.  Temple  bid  farewell.  Such  an  occasion 
naturally  brings  together  a  number  of  old 
Rugbeans  who  would  fly  homewards  for 
Christmas  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or 
some  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Sunday 
was  felt  to  be  not  only  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  but  not  improbably  the  end  of  a  very 
noble  tradition  and  work,  now  more  than  a 
generation  old,  and  the  older  men  at  least 
of  those  who  gathered  there  must  have 
felt  that  it  would  be  very  possibly  for  the 
last  lime,  since  all  that  binds  them  to  that 
place  is  now  in  jeopardy.  The  chapel  was  un- 
unable  to  contain  the  crowd  of  old  Rugbeans 
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who  attended.  Amongst  those  who  were  pre- 
sent both  at  the  morning  and  evening  services 
were  three  sons  of  Arnold.  It  was  Com- 
munion Sunday,  and  an  old  Rugbean  who 
was  present  and  had  not  been  present  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  remembered  that 
in  his  time  generally  the  sixth  form,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  and  a  sprinkling  of  per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  in  the  rest  of  the  school, 
stayed.  To  his  astonishment  on  Sunday, 
some  230  boys  kept  their  places,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  how  all  of  them  tried  to  get 
to  the  end  of  the  rails  at  which  the  Doctor 
was  officiating.  But  before  commencing  the 
service,  standing  on  the  raised  altar-step  up- 
on Arnold's  grave,  he  said,  '  This  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  receive  Holy  Communion  with 
you  as  Head  Master  of  this  school.  I  beg 
of  you  all  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers 
to-day.'  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  from 
the  text,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and   so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,'  Dr.  Temple 
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observed: — 'The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  part.  I  have  seen  many  go  from 
this  place  to  other  scenes  and  other  duties 
as  God  ordained.  Now,  I  must  go  myself. 
Twelve  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
here  on  the  work,  the  lines  of  which  were 
laid  down  by  a  great  servant  of  God  when 
I  was  still  a  boy.  I  have  done  my  part 
in  building  up  that  noble  spiritual  temple 
which  Arnold  planted  on  this  place.  I  leave 
you;  but,  though  parted,  we  can  still  keep 
in  mind  one  another — I  you,  you  me — by 
living  as  he  tau^^ht;  by  the  resolute  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  duty;  by  the  preference  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  of  the  power  of 
God;  by  earnest  searching  for  truth;  by 
the  single  eye  fixedly  on  one  Master,  Christ. 
This  will  bind  us  close  together  still.  Thus 
we  may  yet  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'" 


CHAPTER  V. 

BISHOP    OF    EXETER,    ON    MR.    GLADSTONE'S 
NOMINATION. 

"  A  Daniel  come  io  judome7U  !     ]'ea,  a  Dame/." 

—Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Westward  ho  I — More  about  Essays  and  Reviews— Vx^'s>% 
bitterly  hostile  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  nomination— Con- 
firmed in  London  amid  protests — Consecrated  at  West- 
minster Abbey:  renewed  protests  —  Bishop  Temple's 
contribution  withdrawn  from  other  English  editions  of 
Essays  and  Reviews — Devonians  jubilant — Preparing 
an  old-time  welcome  at  Exeter. 

Churchmen  of  middle  age  have  no  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  consternation  which  pre- 
vailed in  ecclesiastical  circles  as  a  direct 
outcome  of  Dr.  Temple's  nomination  to 
Exeter  vice  Dr.  Phillpotts  (deceased).  The 
press  was  bitterly  hostile,  and  the  public 
inhaled   the  spirit.      The   Church   Chronicle 

of   November    1869   addressed   itself  to  the 
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nomination  with  exceptional  outspokenness. 
"Of  Dr.  Temple's  nomination"  (to  Exeter), 
the  editor  observed,  "it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  regret.  A  greater  mistake 
has  never  been  made  by  a  Premier,  and 
unless  we  altogether  fail  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  he  will  himself  live 
to  repent  most  bitterly  an  act  which  bids 
fair  to  create  a  fresh  schism  in  our  already 
disturbed  communion."  The  secular  press 
was  hardly  less  severe.  Foremost  among 
such  papers  having  something  to  say  in 
relation  to  the  matter  was  John  Ihill.  In 
its  article  allusion  was  made  to  "  the  cruel 
dilemma  in  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter  were  placed  by  Dr.  Temple's 
nomination,"  and  the  writer  proceeded 
thereafter  to  discuss  the  course  open  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  receipt  of  the 
congd  delire. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Church  Ch7'onicle 
further     reference     was     made : — "  Of     the 
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ultimate  Issue  there  can  be  little  question, 
and  we,  therefore,  can  only  join  the  good 
Archbishop  [Talt]  In  expressing-  the  fervent 
hope  that,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Temple 
will  feel  bound  to  withdraw  himself  definitely 
from  any  complicity  in  the  teaching  of  his 
fellow- essayists  In  the  unhappily  notorious 
volume.  Noscitur  ex  sociis  holds  good  in  this 
as  in  nearly  every  case,  and  although  w^e 
would  fain  believe  that  Dr.  Temple  would 
shrink  from  the  utterances  of  those  with 
whom  his  name  has  been  thus  inevitably 
connected,  he  has  voluntarily,  by  his  own  act 
and  deed,  linked  himself  with  them,  and  he 
is,  therefore,  morally  bound  to  break  the 
union.  But  even  when  this  has.  been  done, 
we  shall  still  ask  Cui  bono  ?  with  reference 
to  the  appointment,  and  we  shall  then,  as  we 
do  now,  utterly  fail  to  recognise  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  act,  or  to  regard  It  as 
anything  but  a  wanton  injury  to. the  body  of 
which  he  Is  professedly  an  earnest  member." 
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In  spite  of  all  this  outcry,  the  confirma- 
tion of  Dr.  Temple's  nomination  took  place 
In  December  1869,  in  the  presence  of 
a  numerous  gathering  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
Church,  Cheapslde.  Bishop  Trower,  repre- 
senting the  clergy  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment because  of  the  BIshop-designate's  share 
in  Essays  and  Reviews,  had  instructed  counsel 
to  oppose  the  election.  Counsel  for  both 
sides  were  thereupon  afforded  a  hearing, 
with  the  not  unexpected  result  that  the  Vicar- 
General  confirmed  Dr.  Temple's  election. 

The  consecration  ceremony  followed  on 
December  21st  in  hallowed  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  simultaneously  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stirling  first 
Bishop  of  the  English  congregations  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Through  illness  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  unable  to 
take  his  allotted  part  in  the  solemn  function, 
and  a  commission  was  addressed  to  four  others 
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of  episcopal  rank  authorising  them  to 
officiate.  These  were  the  Lord  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  St.  David's,  and  Worcester. 
Inasmuch  as  it  had  leaked  out  that  further 
remonstrance  was  likely  to  be  raised  against 
the  appointment,  the  congregation  contained 
many  more  curious  people  than  those 
reverently  inclined  towards  the  proceedings. 
A  protest  of  a  formal  character  actually 
reached  the  Bishop  of  London  from  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  effect 
objecting  to  Dr.  Temple  s  consecration  until 
such  time  as  he  declared  his  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  contents  and 
tendencies  of  Essays  ajtd  Reviews.  Other 
protests  were  raised  by  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  Lincoln,  while  four 
others — the  Bishops  of  Bangor,  Peterborough, 
Rochester,  and  Llandaff — dissented,  but  not 
in  the  same  formal  manner. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the   officiating    Bishops,  gave   vent  to  a 
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historic  reply.  Having  expressed  his  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  question,  since  It  also 
touched  on  the  vital  points  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State — the  raising  of 
which  was  Intolerable  at  such  a  time — he 
declared  there  were  many  grounds  as  to  why 
the  Bishops  ought  not  to  defer  the  consecra- 
tion. Had  Dr.  Temple's  essay  been  heretical, 
the  dissentients,  he  thought,  would  have 
protested  absolutely.  As  it  was,  no  objection 
had  been  taken  to  the  consecration  of  Dr. 
Temple  on  the  ground  of  any  offence  of  his 
own,  but  simply  because  of  his  association 
with  others.  The  bar  alleged  to  their 
proceeding  to  consecration  at  once  was  not 
such  as  would  be  entertained  in  any  court  of 
law.  Delay  would  be  useless ;  and  in  his 
opinion  the  Bishops  assembled  had  no 
alternative  but  to  obey  the  royal  mandate. 
These  views  were  sturdily  upheld  by  the 
other  officiating  bishops.  The  ceremony 
proceeded  ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  sworn 
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to  by  each  of  the  new  bishops  in  turn,  and 
they  were  duly  consecrated. 

To  fittlnoly  conclude  allusion  to  the 
vigorous  criticism  in  the  Clmrch  Chronicle 
— criticism  which  denoted  pretty  fairly  the 
feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time — it  is  im- 
portant to  quote  the  significant  announce- 
ment which  appeared  in  that  organ  early 
in  1870,  after  the  consecration  ceremony. 
*'  Among  the  pleasantest  items  of  news 
with  which  the  chronicle  of  the  past  month 
supplies  us,  is  the  statement  made  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  that  the  paper 
which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  contributed  to 
the  notorious  Essays  and  Reviezvs  will  be 
omitted  from  the  future  editions  of  that 
work.  By  this  open  act  of  severance  from 
the  men  whose  unsound  teaching  has  caused 
so  much  trouble  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Temple 
has  to  a  great  extent  set  himself  right  with 
churchmen." 

While  all  this  difference    of  opinion    was 
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being  exhibited  in  other  quarters,  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  beyond  measure  to 
Dr.  Temple  to  observe  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  return  to  the  West  of  England 
was  awaited.  The  Cornishmen  had  not 
forgotten  his  ancestry  in  the  "first  and  last" 
county  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  Devonians 
remembered  with  pride  Dr.  Temple's  early 
connection  with  Blundell's  school,  his  schol- 
astic achievements  there,  and  how  well  he 
had  thrived  on  a  Devonian  scholarship  at 
Oxford.  The  Bishop's  distinguished  career, 
it  was  recognised  on  all  hands,  had  added 
fresh  lustre  to  Devon's  fair  name,  and  this, 
its  hn\\\din\.  pro teg^,  had  made  himself  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  Drake,  Reynolds,  Cole- 
ridge, Northcote,  and  others  who  have  been 
of  untold  value  in  stamping  the  county 
upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Exeter  were  almost  jubilant. 
As  soon   as   Dr.    Temple's   coming  was  an- 
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nounced,  high  and  low  seemed  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  their  endeavours  to  make 
the  reception  worthy  of  the  new  Bishop.  The 
man  who  had  so  often  followed  the  example 
of  St.  Paul  by  commending  Christian  citizen- 
ship was  now  to  know,  in  stirring  reality, 
the  warmth  of  a  civic  welcome,  and  so 
anxious  were  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
to  do  him  honour  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  public  dinner  to  take  place  under 
their  auspices  even  before  the  formal  in- 
stallation to  the  throne  of  the  See  of  Exeter. 
This,  however,  was  deemed,  after  mature 
consideration,  to  be  ill-timed,  if  not,  indeed, 
wanting  in  taste;  hence  these  arrangements 
were  altered  to  preserve  a  proper  order  of 
events.  In  short,  the  people  and  different 
bodies  were  ready  to  bow  submissively  to 
wiser  counsels  to  ensure  perfection  in  the 
old-time  Devonshire  welcome  they  desired 
to  accord. 
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\vest-€quntrymen's  magnificent  reception. 

"  ^ Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  ihotigh  we  may  roat/iy 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  therms  no  place  like  horned'' 

—Payne. 

Official  entry  into  the  ever-faithful  city  —  The  West- 
countrymen's  love  of  tradition — Impressive  installation 
ceremony  —  At  the  civic  banquet,  in  distinguished 
company — How  Dr.  Temple  pleaded  for  Exeter  when 
invited  to  become  a  Bishop — Active  and  zealous  Bishop 
with  experiences  extensive  and  peculiar — Anecdotes  : 
Objects  to  roughing  it ! — "  Poor,  but  honest !  " 

Exeter,  the  city  on  the  hill,  presented  its 
best  festive  appearance  on  December  29th, 
1869.  It  was  a  Wednesday,  and  despite 
the  sombre  December  day  the  city  had 
become  thronged  with  hundreds  of  sight- 
seers from  the  countryside,  bent  on  assisting 
the   loyal    citizens    to   afford    a    right    royal 

welcome    to   the    new    Bishop,    who,    above 
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all  things,  was  a  West-countryman,  one  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  Your  true  Devonian 
is  a  pleasure-loving,  a  warm-hearted,  and  an 
extremely  sociable  individual.  With  him 
tradition  looms  large;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  help  in  handing  on  a  noble 
tradition,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  undertaking. 
Surely,  no  bishop  ever  received  such  a 
hearty  welcome  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 
Temple.  The  thoroughfares  of  the  ever- 
faithful  city  were  lined,  many  deep,  with 
enthusiastic  crowds,  and  the  stately  pile  of 
St.  Peter  was  besieged  with  a  congregation 
representative  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  not  a  few  Cornishmen,  for,  be  It  re- 
membered, that  at  that  time  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter  embraced  both  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Arrived  at  the  Eastgate,  the  Bishop  was 
received  by  the  secular  authorities  of  the  two 
counties,  headed  by  the   Mayor  (wearing  his 
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insignia  of  office)  and  Corporation  of  Exeter. 
Friendly  and  other  societies  swelled  the 
procession,  which  moved  slowly  on  to  the 
site  of  the  old  Broadgate.  Here  a  further 
welcome  was  vouchsafed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  together  with  a  large  muster  of 
diocesan  clergy.  What  was  called  the 
civic  procession — a  striking  feature — formed 
at  the  Guildhall.  It  included  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter  (Mr.  King),  the  High  Sheriff  (Mr. 
Harding),  the  Mayors  of  Plymouth,  Devon-, 
port,  Dartmouth,  Barnstaple,  and  Penzance, 
and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall  (Colonel 
Peard).  The  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  represented  by 
the  Earl  of  Morley,  Earl  Fortescue,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  the  procession 
was  further  made  up  of  local  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  officials  of  the  Literary  Society, 
Science  School,  Ancient  Order  of  Druids, 
Oddfellows,  Rechabites,  Foresters,  etc. 
The  impressive  installation   service    over, 
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the  Bishop  discoursed  upon  the  text,  ''And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,"  for  a  whole  hour  without  appear- 
ing to  tire  his  auditors.  His  Lordship 
struck  a  popular  note  at  the  outset  with  the 
simple  but  forcible  statement,  "My  brethren, 
ever  since  I  was  first  told  that  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  labour  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter, 
I  have  desired  with  an  exceeding  desire  for 
the  day  to  come  when  I  might  see  you  face 
to  face,  to  pour  out  before  you  all  that  is  in 
my  heart  of  my  devotion  to  you  and  our 
common  Master — Jesus  Christ." 

At  the  civic  banquet  on  the  following 
day,  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  presiding,  there 
was  a  distinguished  company,  including  Dr. 
Temple,  the  Earl  of  Morley,  Lord  Clinton, 
Lord  Portsmouth,  Lord  Poltimore,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland, 
M.P.,  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith  (of  the  Scilly  Isles),  the  High  Sheriffs 
of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  the  Mayors  of 
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BIdeford,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Dartmouth, 
Penzance,  Launceston,  Truro,  and  Falmouth. 
The  representative  officials  present  handed 
to  the  Bishop  addresses  of  welcome  from 
their  several  localities.  In  a  characteristic 
speech.  Dr.  Temple  delighted  the  assembled 
dignitaries  with  the  calm  assurance  that  when 
he  was  first  asked  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  charge  of  a  Diocese  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  if  it  were  possible  he 
would  rather  go  to  the  Diocese  of  Exeter 
than  to  any  other,  ''because,"  he  continued, 
"  I  have  been  bound  up  with  Exeter  from 
my  •earliest  childhood — all  my  ancestors 
belong  to  Cornwall,  which  is  one  part  of  the 
Diocese,  and  all  my  earliest  years  were  spent 
in  Devon,  which  is  another.  Your  welcome 
has  made  me  feel  that  it  is  not  only  myself 
am  coming  home,  but  that  you  are  willing  to 
welcome  me  as  if  I  were  In  good  truth  a  son 
of  the    Diocese   and    a    brother  of  yours." 
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The  Bishop,  who  also  mentioned  that  he 
was  the  sixty-first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was 
subsequently  presented  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  the  clergy  of  the  Rural  Deanery 
of  .Exeter. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  such  an  active 
and  zealous  man  as  Dr.  Temple  was  not 
long  in  the  diocese  before  he  made  his 
presence  felt,  a  circumstance  all  the  more 
marked  because  of  the  conservative  ideas 
of  his  predecessor.  Like  Sam  Weller's 
knowledge.  Dr.  Temple's  experiences  down 
West  seem  to  have  been  extensive  and 
peculiar,  and  of  these  he  has  been  known 
to  tell  many  a  delightful  little  story,  which 
the  writer  tells  as  they  were  told  to  him. 

There  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
Bishop  occasionally  sprung  surprise  visits  on 
his  parochial  clergy.  An  interesting  case 
in  point.  Dr.  Temple  had  called  at  a 
country  vicarage  from  which  the  wife  was 
temporarily  absent.     The  parson,   evidently 
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a  man  to  look  an  awkward  situation  boldly 
in  the  face,  set  to  work  to  make  his  shepherd 
in  every  way  comfortable,  even  to  carefully 
assiofninof  to  his  use  the  smartest  bedroom. 
At  breakfast  the  following  morning  the 
Vicar,  well-meaning  enough,  ventured  to 
hope  Mrs.  Temple  would  accompany  the 
Bishop  on  his  next  visit.  To  his  surprise 
the  Bishop  retorted,  somewhat  abruptly, 
''Oh,  but  Mrs.  Temple  is  not  used  to 
roughing  it !  "  Nothing  further  was  said 
at  the  time,  and  the  Bishop  took  his  depar- 
ture. In  due  course  the  Vicar's  wife  re- 
turned, and  her  troubled  lord  unburdened 
his  mind  of  the  morning's  perplexity.  An 
amusing  dialogue  is  said  to  have  ensued. 
"  In  which  room  did  you  put  the  Bishop?" 
queried  the  anxious  wife.  "  In  the  best 
room,  my  dear — No.  5,"  was  the  reply. 
''  Lawks  !  "  exclaimed  the  good  woman,  her 
face  a  picture  to  behold,  laughter  and 
flushed     pity     appearing     to     struggle     for 
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supremacy.  When  she  could  compose  her 
feelings,  her  explanation  was  all-sufficient. 
"  Why,  do  you  know,  that  is  the  bed  In 
which  I  hid  the  table  silver  before  leaving 
home,  in  fear  the  house  might  be  broken 
into.  So  the  poor,  dear  Bishop  must  have 
slept  upon  the  silver  all  night!"  And 
husband  and  wife,  it  seems,  were  thereafter 
content  to  think  that  that  was  what  the 
Bishop  meant  by  "  roughing  it !  " 

Another  visit  to  a  country  vicarage  seems  to 
have  brought  out  in  bold  colours  the  Bishop's 
strong  dislike  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
ostentation  and  display.  His  host  had 
conducted  him  to  his  bedroom,  where  every- 
thing was  as  "spick  and  span  as  a  new 
pin,"  as  the  Devonian  housewife  would 
proudly  boast.  But  in  the  matter  of  house- 
hold decoration  that  which  comes  within 
the  limits  of  propriety  strikes  different  minds 
with  varying  effects,  and  the  Bishop,  taking 
a   comprehensive    survey    of    his    bedroom, 
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quickly  espied  the  silver  candelabra  which 
adorned  the  dressing-table.  ''Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,"  thought  the  Bishop,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  thought  he  care- 
fully stowed  the  candelabra  away  in  an 
empty  drawer.  Dawn  of  day  brought  fresh 
food  for  reflection,  and  with  his  busy  mind 
thus  occupied  the  Bishop  quitted  his  bed- 
room and  his  host,  all  unconscious  of  his 
silver  displacement  of  the  night  previous. 
Imagine  the  situation  as  subsequently  viewed 
by  the  household !  Servants  ^V^  terror  em — 
silver  candelabra  gone,  and  from  the  bed- 
room just  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
too !  Their  master  and  mistress,  however, 
viewed  the  matter  more  philosophically, 
though  not  without  anxiety.  Knowing  the 
Bishop's  next  halting-place,  they  ventured 
the  telegram — "  Anxious — silver  candelabra 
missing.  Can  you  explain  ?  "  The  Bishop, 
alert  as  ever,  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  gave  an  amusing  turn  to  the  unfortunate 
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incident  with  this  witty  reply — "  Poor,   but 
honest — look  in  the  chest  of  drawers ! " 

Exeter  was  just  the  diocese  to  put  the 
Bishop's  astounding  energy  to  the  test.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual 
motion  either  in  men  or  scientific  mons- 
trosities ;  but  in  regard  to  Dr.  Temple,  as 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  it  may  be  rightly  affirmed 
that  he  approached  very  nearly  to  ceaseless 
energy  during  those  early  years  in  the 
immense  western  diocese.  His  earliest  de- 
termination, manifested  as  clear  as  day, 
was  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  nook  and  corner — to  put  himself 
in  touch  with  even  the  remotest  pastors  of 
his  immense  flock — to  make  clergy  and 
laity  alike  grasp  the  fact  that  he  wished 
for  the  different  classes  in  the  Church  to 
be  linked  together  firmly  and  with  con- 
tinuity, from  the  child  fresh  from  the 
baptismal  font  to  himself,  the  head  of  the 
diocese,  who  in  turn  carried  on  the  linking 
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process  to  the  Archbishop,  he  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  Crown  to  the  Godhead,  the  whole 
constituting  the  chain  from  the  west  of  the 
Church's  evidence. 
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an  unwieldy  diocese — resuscitation  of 
Cornwall's  ancient  bishopric. 

'"''Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  Heavenly  Word! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford.^^ 

— COWPER, 

Dr.  Temple  advocates  sub-division  of  Exeter  diocese— At 
home  with  rich  and  poor — Helping  the  laundress  by 
the  way  —  Bishop's  singing  rudely  criticised  by  a 
fisherman — Mistaken  for  a  revenue  officer  in  disguise 
—  Formation  of  the  See  of  Truro — Dr.  Benson  ap- 
pointed Truro's  first  bishop,  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
recommendation  —  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Benson's 
episcopal  re-union. 

Although  a  veritable   Bruce  In  persevering 

work,  Dr.   Temple  had  scarcely  set  foot  in 

Exeter   ere   he   was    imbued   with  the   idea 

that  the  diocese — constituted  as  It  then  was 

of  the    two    large    counties    of   Devon    and 
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Cornwall — was  too  big  and  unwieldy  for 
the  successful  administration  of  one  bishop. 
Cornwall  in  those  days  was  vigorously 
yielding  tin  from  many  and  valuable  mines, 
and  the  county  had  not  become,  as  in  the 
present  day,  largely  depleted  of  its  mining 
populations  in  consequence  of  migrations  to 
the  richer  fields  of  South  Africa  and  the 
River  Plate.  In  that  interesting  work,  The 
Popidar  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson  (pub- 
lished by  Church  Bells),  the  Rev.  Mon- 
tague Fowler,  M.A.,  informs  us  that 
*'  Frequent  efforts  had  been  made  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  ancient  Cornish  bishopric. 
One  of  the  first  things  Dr.  Temple  did  on 
reachmg  Exeter  was  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Phillpotts,  in  advo- 
cating a  sub-division  of  the  unwieldy  dio- 
cese." But  this  advocacy  entailed  time  to 
reach  the  ears  and  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  responsible  authorities. 

Meanwhile,    Dr.    Temple   applied  himself 
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diligently  to  the  task  set  before  him,  never 
lacking  hope,  never  pleading  the  cause — 
just  as  it  might  have  been  in  his  case — 
of  the  over-worked  bishop.  To  this  day- 
people  remember  with  gratitude  his  lasting 
work  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  relate 
not  a  few  incidents  showing  how  their 
good  bishop  made  himself  at  home  with 
rich  and  poor.  There  is  one  which  the 
author  prefers  to  record  in  the  same 
language  as  he  contributed  it  originally  to 
the  London  Letter  of  the  Western  Daily 
Mercury: — 

*' Trudging  along  a  typical  west-country 
road  one  day  might  have  been  seen  a 
serious-faced  cleric,  a  deep  black  bag  in  one 
hand  and  his  '  faithful '  umbrella  in  the  other. 
He  overtakes  a  poor,  care-worn  woman 
and  a  very  small  girl,  their  backs  bending 
under  the  weight  of  a  piled-up  linen  basket. 
The  cleric,  putting  bag  and  umbrella  in 
one  hand,  relieves  the  child  of  her  share  of 
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the  burden  with  the  other,  and  together  he 
and  the  laundress  make  headway  with  the 
load,  discussing  commonplace  things  as  they 
go.  An  interval  in  the  conversation  is 
broken  by  the  cleric's  solemn  suggestion, 
*  Now,  my  good  woman,  let's  change  about; 
this  hand  of  mine  is  getting  tired.'  Each 
puts  the  other  hand  to  the  task,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  laundress  stands  full  of  grati- 
tude with  her  heavy  basket  on  the  door-step, 
watching  the  cleric  as  he  enters  the  village 
church  hard  by,  that  she  is  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  her  Good  Samaritan  is  none 
other  than  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  whose 
special  mission  is  the  holding  of  a  confirma- 
tion service." 

A  little  incident  of  this  sort  would  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
Cornish  folk  than  a  pulpit  full  of  sermons. 
They  recount  it  with  glee,  and,  being  largely 
Methodists,  they  draw  a  parallel  between 
the   Bishop's   help-by-the-way  and  a  similar 
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service  once  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Pearse  in  aiding  a  poor  old  Devonshire 
dame  with  her  pitcher  from  the  well. 
Certainly  this  much  is  to  be  said  for 
both= — there  is  a  wholesome  ring  of  true 
biblical  teaching  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  as  well  as  of  the  Methodist  leader, 
and  in  the  popular  mind  they  deserve 
to  rank  with  the  late  Bishop  Eraser,  of 
Manchester,  who  won  golden  opinions, 
particularly  from  the  sons  of  toil,  for  on 
one  occasion  assisting  a  servant-girl  to  carry 
her  box  home. 

But  the  Bishop  sometimes  had  experi- 
ences of  a  different  character.  Even  men 
of  episcopal  rank,  it  appears,  must  suffer 
correction  now  and  then,  whether  merited 
or  not.  Vide  the  following  story  : — Revers- 
ing the  usual  order  of  things.  Dr.  Temple 
during  one  of  his  informal  Visitations  to 
Cornwall  preferred  a  seat  with  the  congre- 
gation.    During  the  hymns — 
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Fishermen  to  right  of  him, 
Fishermen  to  left  of  him, 
Fishermen  behind  him 
Volley'd  and  thundered ! 

and  the  Bishop  joined  in  heartily.  To  him, 
no  doubt,  it  was  a  pleasing  spectacle  to 
behold  these  reverent  fishermen  in  their 
blue  guernseys ;  possibly  it  reminded  him 
of  the  scene  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret — 
of  Simon,  the  fisherman,  and  of  *' James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  were 
partners  with  Simon."  Anyhow,  he  must 
have  been  surprised  when  one  of  their 
number,  tapping  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  interrupted  with  *'Hi,  you  be  out  of 
tune,  guvnor!  you  be  out  of  tune!"  Dr. 
Temple  smiled  the  rudeness  of  the  inter- 
ruption off,  as  he  could  well  afford  to  do, 
for  he  happened  to  know  something — doubt- 
less more  than  the  fisherman — of  singing 
and  music. 

Railway    facilities    in     Cornwall    in    Dr. 
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Temple's  time  defied  comparison  with  those 
of   to-day,    and,    by   virtue   thereof,  the  old- 
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time  country  carriers  thrived.  From  the 
Incident  about  to  be  related  It  Is  gathered 
that   Revenue  officers  were  accordingly  sus- 
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picious,  though  why  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  thing  most  to  the  point, 
however,  is  that  Dr.  Temple  found  himself 
stranded  on  a  road  miles  away  from  a 
station,  and  anxious  because  of  an  engage- 
ment a  few  hours  hence.  Eventually  a 
carrier  hove  in  sight,  bringing  joy  to  the 
belated  Bishop's  heart.     "Would  the  carrier 

give  him  a  lift  to ?"     The  carrier  took 

what  he  thought  to  be  the  just  measure  of 
the  applicant — tired,  dust-besprinkled,  and 
gaitered,  as  he  was.  Approaching  darkness 
did  not  lend  relief  to  the  picture,  so  the 
carrier,  thinking  to  be  rid  of  an  undesirable 
passenger,  vouchsafed  a  curt  refusal.  Not 
to  be  done  if  he  could  help  it.  Dr.  Temple 
explained  who  he  was  —  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  belated  and  footsore — and  offered 
money  as  an  inducement ;  whereupon  the 
carrier's  astounding  rejoinder  was — "You 
hain't  a-going  to  get  over  I.  You  hain't 
no   bishop.     You  be  one   of  they   Revenue 
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officers  in  disguise.  You  bain't  a-going  to 
trap  I  !"  and  with  that  he  drove  on,  leaving 
the  Bishop  to  get  out  of  his  difficulty  as 
best  he  could.  He  trudged  on,  caught  his 
train,  and  kept  his  engagement. 

These  and  some  other  stories  lend  con- 
vincing proof  of  a  good  deal  of  the  drudgery 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
under  the  old  regime,  and  yet  full  eight  years 
elapsed  before  Churchmen  and  Parliament 
took  to  heart  the  justice  of  Dr.  Temple's 
advocacy  of  "  the  sub-division  of  his  unwieldy 
diocese."  Then  (in  1876)  the  present  Vis- 
count Cross,  when  he  was  plain  ''  Mr.," 
introduced  to  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  the  See  of  Truro.  To 
the  delight  of  Cornish  men — no  less  than  of 
Dr.  Temple — the  bill  passed  both  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  and 
received  the  Royal  assent.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
the  Queen  approved  of  Dr.   Benson  as  the 
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first  Bishop  of  Truro,  and  without  the  scenes 
that  characterised  the  confirmation  and  con- 
secration of  his  old  friend  "  F.  Exon,"  he 
was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
April  25th,  1877.  The  diocese  of  Exeter 
was  so  sub-divided  that  the  Bishop  of  Truro 
was  made  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall  and  five  parishes  in 
Devonshire.  Two  archdeaconries  were 
created — viz.,   Cornwall  and   Bodmin. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  this 
important  change  was  the  re-union — now  in 
diocesan  work — of  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr. 
Benson,  old  friends  and  masters  at  Rugby. 
They  both  highly  prized  the  opportunities 
for  coming  together  again,  and  worked  side 
by  side  with  uncommon  earnestness,  Dr. 
Temple  being  of  untold  assistance  to  the 
new  Bishop  of  the  resuscitated  diocese.  All 
this  good  feeling  was  clearly  and  early 
indicated.  The  Exeter  Diocesan  Synod 
passed  a  resolution  welcoming   Dr.   Benson 
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to  the  new  See,  and,  in  reply,  the  new 
Bishop  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  anent  the 
difficulty  in  following  the  Bishop,  whose 
work  was  thereafter  to  be  restricted  to  the 
Exeter  diocese.  Dr.  Benson  continued  in 
eulogy  of  Dr.  Temple,  ''You  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  satisfied  if  I  say  that  my  old  work 
under  him,  his  work  for  me  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  Wellino-ton  College,  and  all  the 
affectionate  intercourse  of  nineteen  years, 
have  made  me  love  and  honour  him,  as  you 
would  wish  him  to  be  loved  and  venerated 
by  his  successor  among  you.  I  well  know 
the  help  and  strength  which  you  yourselves 
have  lent  him." 

The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
Truro  Cathedral  in  1880  was  a  momentous 
event.  During  the  proceedings  Dr.  Temple 
evinced  telling  proof  of  his  abiding  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  Cornwall 
in  a  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  visitors.  To 
quote  from  the  Life- Work  of  Edward  White 
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Benson  again,  his  words  were  : — ''  I  can 
assure  you  It  Is  with  the  warmest  interest 
I  regard  everything  that  affects  the  diocese 
of  Truro  and  my  own  countrymen,  the 
people  of  Cornwall.  I  cannot  forget  that 
I  am  a  Cornlshman  by  birth ;  I  cannot 
forget  that  some  of  my  dearest  friends  be- 
long to  Cornwall ;  I  cannot  forget  all  the 
warmth  and  the  kindness  I  received  when 
I  was  the  Bishop  of  these  parts,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  shall  Cornwall  be  in  my  heart; 
and  this  day,  as  It  never  will  be  forgotten 
by  me,  so  will  It  always  be  happiness  to 
return  to  the  place  which  I  knew  so  well 
and  loved  so  much." 

The  people  of  Cornwall  took  to  the  new 
diocesan  arrangements  with  enthusiastic 
zeal,  and  Immense  funds  were  generously 
subscribed  towards  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  to-day  stands  as  a  fine 
monument  of  the  good  Churchmanship  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Christians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  DEVONSHIRE  ANECDOTES. 

"  However  it  be^  it  seems  to  me, 
'  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  thafi  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

—Tennyson,  "  Lady  Clara. 

Dr.  Temple's  happy  marriage — Befriends  "  Tichborne,"  the 
newsboy — A  curious  complication  in  the  servants' 
quarters :  results  —  Confirms  convicts  at  Dartmoor 
prison — The  London  "cabby's"  perplexity — Kindness 
to  an  injured  retainer  —  Much  given  to  hospitality — 
"  Time's  time ! "—  Fords  a  stream  to  catch  a  train — 
Love  for  the  two  sons — Homely  life  at  Exeter  Palace 
— Remembering  the  poor. 

It  was  during  these  eariy  years  at  Exeter 
that  Dr.  Temple  took  the  step  which  the 
average  man  and  the  average  bishop  takes 
much  earlier  in  life,  and  in  his  case,  as 
many  a  friend  and  visitor  can  testify,  it  was 
productive  of  ideal  happiness.     In  1876,  the 
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year  that  Viscount  Cross  carried  through 
Parliament  his  bill  for  the  formation  of  the 
See  of  Truro,  Dr.  Temple  was  married  to 
Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles,  daughter  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  W.  S.  Lascelles. 
It  was  Archbishop  Tait's  jocular  remark 
to  a  companion  at  the  time,  "  Why,  here's 
our  only  Radical  bishop  going  to  marry 
a  relative  of  three  dukes !  "  Probably  Dr. 
Temple  had  previously  felt  that  his  immense 
diocese,  entailing  protracted  absences  from 
home,  prohibited  so  serious  a  domestic 
arrangement ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  a  course  in  every  way  justified,  for 
he  ever  after  found  in  Mrs.  Temple  a 
most  whole-hearted  and  valuable  helpmate, 
who  early  manifested  a  keen  interest  in 
all  her  husband's  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work  and  in  all  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  the  working  classes.  Her 
womanly  influence  helped  him  a  great  deal. 
The  advent  of  Mrs.  Temple  was  a  matter  of 
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great  gratification  to  the  Bishop's  immense 
flock,  before  whom  her  work  and  loyal  sup- 
port made  her  increasingly  beloved.  They 
were  blessed  with  two  sons — ''Freddie" 
and.  "Willie,"  as  they  were  affectionately 
named  —  the  idols  of  father  and  mother 
alike. 

Without  desiring  to  encroach  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  Bishop's  happy  domestic 
circle,  the  writer  ventures  a  story  which, 
while  showing  the  extreme  kindness  of  the 
Bishop,  illustrates  a  little  amusing  confusion 
among  the  servants  at  the  Palace.  On  one 
occasion  Dr.  Temple  took  compassion  on 
a  poor  Exeter  newsboy  whom  he  found 
lying  ill  at  the  Palace  gates,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  exhaustion  from  want  of  food. 
To  the  Bishop's  questions,  "  Tichborne," 
as  the  boy  was  locally  known,  told  him 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  call  at  the  Palace 
daily  with  the  London  newspapers,  where- 
upon   his     benefactor     not    only    saw    that 
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"  Tichborne "  was  well  regaled  with  food 
at  the  Palace  that  day,  but  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  housekeeper  that  he  was  to 
be  provided  with  dinner  regularly  in  the 
servants'  quarters  until  further  notice.  It 
happened  that  one  day  "  Tichborne "  was 
enjoying  a  savory  chop  at  the  Palace, 
when  the  young  footman,  passing  hurriedly 
through  the  kitchen,  announced  that  apple 
sauce  was  required.  He  probably  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  sauce  was  for  ducks 
at  his  lordship's  table.  Anyhow,  thinking 
that  ''  Tichborne "  was  a  prototype  of 
'*  Oliver  Twist,"  and  had  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  for  apple  sauce  for  his  chop,  the 
housekeeper  exploded  with  indignation,  and 
for  several  days  she  and  the  innocent  news- 
vendor  failed  to  understand  each  other. 
As  in  the  modern  drama,  explanations 
followed  ;  nobody  laughed  more  heartily  at 
the    mistake    than    the    deluded    but    o-ood- 

natured    housekeeper    herself,    and    it    may 
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be  taken  for  granted  that  as  a  result 
**  Tichborne  "  did  not  get  his  rations  reduced 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  afterwards. 

Dr.  Temple,  while  overburdened  with 
ordinary  diocesan  work,  was  not  unmindful 
of  erring  and  fallen  humanity;  indeed,  his 
heart  seemed  to  go  out  in  special  sympathy 
for  these,  and  he  did  his  best  to  help  them 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  right  path. 
When  others  less  zealous  mio-ht  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  leisure,  he 
would  arrange  special  excursions  across 
bleak  Dartmoor,  with  its  rough  roads 
by  the  grim,  rock-belted  tors,  for  no  less 
laudable  a  purpose  than  to  conduct  services 
for  the  convicts  at  Dartmoor  Prison,  and 
so  imbued  with  his  responsibility  affecting 
the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
convicts  was  the  Bishop  that  he  would 
sometimes  go  the  length  of  holding 
Confirmation  services.  He  was  far  from 
believing  that  the  wrong-doers  at  this  estab- 
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lishment  all  possessed  hearts  of  stony  in- 
difference, and  if  the  Bishop's  voice  was 
never  known  to  proclaim  the  fact,  at  least 
his  general  attitude  seemed  to  corroborate 
the  doubly-justified  declaration  of  Major 
Knox,  the  esteemed  Governor  of  Wands- 
worth Prison,  that  "in  our  prisons  of  to-day 
95  per  cent,  of  prisoners  are  merely  weak; 
the  remaining  five  per  cent,  being  really 
wicked." 

There  are  many  stories  to  show  that  Dr. 
Temple  was  not  at  heart  so  severe  as  first 
impressions  of  him  were  apt  to  suggest. 
A  London  cabman  once  made  this  discovery 
while  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
got  himself  into  an  awkward  predicament. 
When  Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  lordship  was 
one  day  hurrying  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  take  part  in  a  debate  on  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Bill.  The  old  axiom,  ''more 
haste,  less  speed,"  applies  to  bishops  as  well 
as    to    laymen,    for    as    his    lordship    headed 
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the  wind  with  a  will  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  it  cut  such  capers  that  his  Bishops 
hat  was  carried  into  the  road,  becoming 
mangled  beyond  recognition  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  passing  hansom.  The  jehu 
reined  up  to  apologise.  "  Never  mind,  my 
man,"  observed  the  Bishop,  briskly;  *' don't 
apologise — it  was  no  fault  of  yours.  It  was 
either  due  to  the  wind  or  my  own  careless- 
ness. The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
drive  me  to  the  nearest  hatter's!"  Cabby 
was  jubilant :  how  the  misfortunes  of  some 
people  turn  to  the  gain  of  others  ! 

But  the  incident  had  a  still  more  curious 
ending.  If  you  have  ever  made  a  study  of 
a  bishop's  head-gear  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  make  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  to  be  obtained  at  all  hatters'  establish- 
ments. That  famous  ecclesiastical  battery 
in  St.  James's  Street  was  not  in  the  direct 
route  to  the  House  of  Lords.  However, 
a   likely-looking    establishment    was    espied 
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somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
Street  or  Holborn,  and  the  bare-headed 
divine  was  courteously  received  by  the  shop- 
assistant,  "  washing  his  hands  with  invisible 
soap,  in  imperceptible  water,"  Tom  Hood 
fashion.  "What  bishop  are  you — English 
or  Colonial?"  the  latter  ventured  to  inquire. 
"What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the 
Bishop,  sharply.  "Well,  we  have  a  better 
quality  for  the  English  bishops,  and  a  rather 
inferior  sort  for  the  Colonials,"  was  the  un- 
blushing reply.  "If  you  will  excuse  me 
saying  so,  my  lord,  I  think  you  look  more 
like  a  Colonial!"  Undismayed  at  a  dis- 
tinction which  told  against  himself.  Dr. 
Temple  laughed  heartily,  no  doubt  recog- 
nising that  after  his  experience  in  the 
metropolitan  gale  he  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
smart  appearance  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
episcopal  bench — at  any  rate,  those  in  the 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Well,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  the  Bishop  got  a  hat 
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of  a  kind,  instructed  ''cabby"  about  the 
return  journey  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  arriving  there  sent  him  about  his  other 
business  with  a  heart  brimming  over  with 
gratitude. 

Another  Devonshire  story  reveals  the 
consideration  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Temple, 
as  well  as  her  husband.  Exeter  Palace  was 
all  alive  with  company,  for  the  Bishop,  as 
exhorted  to  do  in  "The  Book,"  was  much 
given  to  hospitality.  At  the  luncheon-table 
the  party  were  startled  by  a  minor  explosion 
near  at  hand,  a  disposition  which  gave  way 
to  pity  when  they  became  aware  that  the 
butler  had  been  injured  through  the  bursting 
of  a  mineral  water  bottle.  Cut  about  the 
eyes,  the  poor  fellow  was  rendered  uncon- 
scious. Leaving  her  guests  at  table,  Mrs. 
Temple  displayed  all  the  nerve  of  a  trained 
nurse,  accustomed  to  such  tasks,  by  tenderly 
sponging  the  injured  man's  wounds  with 
warm  water.      The  butler  revived,  but  had 
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to  take  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks.  The 
Bishop  was  also  deeply  concerned — Indeed 
anxious — about  his  servant,  and  moreover 
gave  another  illustration  of  his  just  dealing. 
Not  content  with  providing  the  sick  man 
with  luxuries  and  everything  required  from 
the  episcopal  pocket  throughout  the  illness, 
he  insisted  upon  paying  full  wages  as  usual. 
But  the  retainer  sought  to  waive  all  Idea  of 
J;his,  and,  to  show  that  the  illness  brought 
him  income  from  exceptional  sources,  he 
pointed  to  emblems  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Benefit  Society  upon  the  wall,  mentioning 
that  he  was  thereby  ensured  sick-pay.  But 
it  was  a  fruitless  protest.  *'That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,"  remarked  Dr. 
Temple;  ''notwithstanding  that,  I  shall  pay 
you  in  full."  And  the  word  was  never  more 
effectually  adhered  to. 

There  used  to  be  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
at  least  one  cleric  who  learned  to  his  cost  how 
strict  the  Bishop  was  about  punctuality.     An 
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appointment  had  been  arranged  at  the  palace 
for  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  cleric,  havinor 
gained  admission  by  one  of  the  gates,  was 
actually  crossing  the  courtyard  as  the  hour 
of  noon  was  chimed.  To  his  astonishment 
he  dropped  In  for  a  severe  reprimand. 
"  But,  my  lord,"  quoth  the  offender,  "  I 
was  actually  crossing  the  courtyard  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve."  "That's  not  the 
point,"  replied  the  Bishop  firmly.  "The 
point  Is  that  I  was  to  see  you  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  expected  you  to  be  In  my 
presence  at  that  time.  Time's  time!"  You 
can  Imagine  the  cleric  struck  temporarily 
dumb!     But  he  was  accorded  his  interview. 

Then  as  to  physical  triumphs.  If  ever 
mortal  man  lived  to  overcome  obstacles 
Dr.  Temple  was  the  man  !  To  attempt  to 
thwart  him  in  any  way  Involved  the  risk 
of  rousino-  within  him  oreater  determination 
to  achieve  the  end  In  view.  This  charac- 
teristic was   once    brought    nicely   Into    play 
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while  the  Bishop  was  on  a  visit  to  a  certain 
country  rectory.  Absorbed  in  conversation, 
he  had  foro-otten  the  flioht  of  the  relentless 
hands  of  time,  and  to  ensure  his  reaching 
the  station  by  the  shortest  route  the  curate 
was  deputed  as  guide.  Things  w^re  getting 
desperate  when,  to  the  curate's  mind,  a 
brook  formed  an  Insurmountable  obstacle. 
He  was  anxiously  searching  for  a  part  In 
width  more  commensurate  to  their  leaping 
capacity,  w^hen  to  his  consternation  he  beheld 
his  bishop  fording  the  stream  with  the  water 
well-nigh  up  to  his  waist.  He  did  it  to  good 
purpose,  too,  for  he  just  caught  the  train, 
which  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
at  a  meeting  in  Exeter  the  same  evening. 
Let  us  finish  this  chapter  of  anecdotes 
with  one  Indicative  of  Dr.  Temple's  Intense 
love  for  his  boys  and  one  of  their  pet 
hobbies.  The  Bishop  seems  to  have  been 
so  tolerant  with  these  two  boys  as  to 
sanction  their  presence  In  his  dressing-room 
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while  going  through  the  tonsorial  prepara- 
tions. On  the  occasion  in  question  Dr. 
Temple  had  taken  them  to  a  circus,  the  per- 
formances of  which  evidently  fell  flat.  With 
that  quaint  originality  only  to  be  suffered 
from  very  small  people,  one  of  the  boys 
exclaimed  with  eagerness,  "  Let's  go  home, 
father,  and  see  you  shave ! "  The  reader 
will  not  laugh  more  heartily  than  would  the 
Bishop  at  a  remark  of  this  sort. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  and  homely — withal 
a  happy — life  that  Dr.  Temple  and  his  family 
lived  at  Exeter  Palace,  and,  be  it  known  to 
their  credit,  they  never  forgot  the  truth  of  the 
solemn  warnino-  of  our  Master — "  For  the 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  They  fre- 
quently arranged  parties  for  the  poor  people, 
and  mixed  with  them,  brightening  their 
surroundings  with  their  presence,  and  re- 
plenishing their  all  too  slender  stores  with 
presents  of  clothing,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EMBARKED    OX    THE    WORK    OF    TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

"  Lhics  of  great  men  all  remhid  its 
IVc  can  make  our  lives  sublime^ 
And^  departing^  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  ^^ 

—Longfellow. 

Temperance  teaching  in  schools — Brother  Temple  and 
Sister  Beatrice  as  Rechabites — The  wily  sub-editor's 
little  joke — Exeter  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses — Pelted 
with  flour  —  Extraordinary  temperance  address  at 
Liverpool— Teaching  the  "  cabbies  "  a  lesson — Bound  for 
London — Presentations  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Temple's  popularity  wittily 
summed  up. 

It  was  while  labouring-  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  that  Dr.  Temple  came  prominently 
to  the  front  as  a  keen  advocate  of  temper- 
ance reform.      It  is  not  to  be  gathered  from 

this  that  his  adoption  of  temperance  principles 
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had  been  delayed  until  this  period.  He 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  previously  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  urge  the  importance  of  temper- 
ance In  schools.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  February  13th, 
1878,  his  lordship  deplored  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  was  not  decreasing,  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  larger  wages  paid 
to  the  labouring  classes  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  diverted  into  that  channel — 
making  what  should  have  been  the  greatest 
possible  blessing  to  them  the  worst  of  curses. 
But  he  w^as  thankful  to  say  that  the  per- 
petual discussion  of  the  topic  of  temperance 
had  already  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a 
great  change  in  its  favour  in  physiological 
science  and  the  medical  profession.  The 
address  was  subsequently  reproduced  in 
pamphlet  form. 

"  Long  before  this,"  added  his  lordship,  "  we  ought 
to  have  made  it  one  of  the  ordinary  lessons  in  our 
Elementary  Schools  that  one  of  the  most  awful  evils  that 
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ever  afflicted  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  pre- 
valent use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  evil  is  due  to  this  ignorance  at 
this  moment.  The  belief  was  common  among  the 
labouring  classes  that  drinking  strong  drinks  made  a 
man  strong,  enabling  him  to  bear  privation  and  ex- 
posure, whereas  all  science  pointed  to  the  very  opposite 
conclusion,  and  not  only  science  but  the  voice  of 
practical  exi)erience  of  those  who  had  tried  it  and  who 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  scientific  study 
of  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  prejudices  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  grown  up  from  their  child- 
hood, and  therefore  our  great  hope  is  that  if  we  can 
make  these  truths — these  unquestionable  scientific  truths 
— a  part  of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  Elementary  Schools, 
we  may  hope  that  those  who  are  thus  taught  will,  as  they 
grow  up,  be  more  ready  to  receive  the  argument  that  we 
perpetually  press  upon  their  minds — that  it  is  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  stimulants  have  any 
value  whatever  in  enabling  them  to  do  their  work,  or 
enabling  them  to  bear  exposure,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  do  not  act  at  all,  or  else,  if  ever  they  enable 
a  man  to  do  some  more  work  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  do,  it  is  always  a  case  of  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends.     A  man  may  gain  for  a  moment, 
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but  it  is  a  case  of  shortening  his  life  in  the  end,  and 
assuredly  shortening  the  period  during  which  he  can 
labour." 

Devon  and  Cornwall  are  both  pretty 
strong  temperance  counties,  and  it  is  clown 
in  the  West  of  England  in  particular  that  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  flourishes. 
It  was  deemed  a  great  day  both  for  the 
Rechabites  and  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
general  when  Dr.  Temple  and  his  wife 
(Sister  Beatrice)  joined  Tent  No.  622 — the 
tent  of  St.  Andrew,  Exeter.  This  they 
did  on  April  15th,  1883.  The  Bishop  had 
previously  watched  the  unpretentious  work 
which  the  Temperance  party  in  Water- 
beer  Street  had  been  carrying  on,  and  it  is 
truthfully  said  of  him  that  he  readily  obeyed 
the  invitations  of  his  clergy  to  preside  at 
temperance  meetings  held  in  distant  parts 
of  his  diocese,  even  before  the  county  of 
Cornwall  had  been,  ecclesiastically  speaking, 
separated  from  Devon.     Needless  to  say,  the 
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Rechabite  movement  gained  much  through 
the  active  co-operation  and  wise  counsel  of 
the  Bishop. 

Even  this  good  work  was  not  without  its 
comical  incidents,  and  Dr.  Temple  was  fond 
of  recounting  a  joke  which  a  Devonian  sub- 
editor perpetrated  at  his  expense.  The 
Bishop,  it  appears,  had  journeyed  some  dis- 
tance out  of  Exeter  to  attend  an  agricultural 
function.  On  his  return  his  rest  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  newsboy  shouting  "  Remarkable 
statement  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter!"  His 
lordship  was  curious,  and  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  despatched  a  servant  to  purchase 
the  paper.  This  was  found  to  contain 
his  morning's  address,  but  his  lordship  was 
both  surprised  and  amused  to  find  that  over 
his  remark — jocosely  made,  of  course — "  I 
have  never  been  drunk  in  my  life,"  the  sub- 
editor had  placed  the  bold  cross-head  line, 
"  Remarkable  statement  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter!"      Wily  ''sub"!! 
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While  at  Exeter  the  Bishop  also  identified 
himself  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army.  It 
was  a  weighty  confession  of  his  one  day  that 
in  conversation  with  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  nothing 
created  so  real  an  impression  as  his  assur- 
ance that  "  he  knew  among  the  working 
men  there  were  benefit  societies  based  upon 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence,  and  they 
were  the  most  successful  among  benefit 
societies.  He  knew  the  men  in  them  were 
kept  to  their  pledges,  and  that  the  extra- 
ordinary results  of  those  societies  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  that  they 
kept  to  their  promise  of  total  abstinence." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Temple, 
with  his  advanced  temperance  views,  found 
Exeter  at  the  outset  altocrether  a  bed  of 
roses.  Far  from  it.  Long  before  the 
Exonians  got  to  "know  their  bishop,"  they 
subjected  him  to  insult — ay,  and  to  battery 
in  a  mild  form.     The  author  has  it  on  the 
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statement  of  an  eye-witness  that  Dr.  Temple 
appeared  one  night  before  a  crowded  meet- 
ing in  the  Assembly  Room  at  Exeter,  to 
champion  the  cause  of  temperance.  But 
the  meeting  was  for  the  most  part  hostile — 
in  fact,  a  howling  mob.  As  if  unearthly 
yells  were  not  a  sufficient  indication  of  their 
resentment,  they  hurled  paper  bags  of 
flour  at  their  bishop.  *'  But,"  says  the  eye- 
witness, *'  Dr.  Temple  stood  his  ground, 
gripping  his  umbrella  firmly  in  the  right 
hand,  and  with  that  set  look  of  determina- 
tion upon  his  face  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  if  only  he  could  get  among  them  he 
would  let  them  see ! "  *'  It  is  not  so  bad 
as  a  'scrum'  at  Rugby  football,"  he  re- 
marked to  some  friends  when  the  worst  was 
over.  The  Bishop,  however,  eventually 
won  the  day,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
his  detractors  on  his  advent  to  Exeter  after- 
wards   became    his    staunch    friends.       This 

applies  to  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
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The  story  that  Dr.  Temple  rigorously 
excluded  all  intoxicants  from  his  table,  even 
when  entertaining  guests,  but  arranged  for 
them  to  be  supplied  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
guest  when  retiring — if  so  desired — seems 
altoorether  devoid  of  truth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Bishop  had  far  too  much  good 
sense  to  attempt  to  foist  his  prejudices  on 
others  of  different  opinions.  While  at  Exeter 
Palace,  it  has  been  said  he  kept  the  best 
wines  in  his  cellar,  and  these  were  at  the 
disposal  of  such  guests  as  desired  to  partake 
of  them.  A  young  clergyman  once  had  the 
impudence  to  write  to  the  Bishop  pointing 
out  that  his  practice  and  his  preaching 
differed  in  relation  to  this  matter.  In  a 
letter  of  one  sentence,  he  was  told  ''  to 
mind  his  own  business." 

Dr.  Temple's  influence  as  a  temperance 
reformer  had  now  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  his 
services  at  meetings  were  in  great  demand. 
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Perhaps  his  most  powerful  and  extraordinary 
temperance  speech  was  delivered  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Temperance  Congress, 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1884 — a  speech  which 
has  been  preserved  in  pamphlet  by  the 
National  Temperance  Publication  Depot.  In 
the  course  of  this,  Dr.  Temple  remarked  : — 

"It  is  more  than  150  years  ago  since  the  celebrated 
statement  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
electrified  all  who  heard  it  there,  that  a  ginshop  in 
London  was  publicly  advertising  as  an  attraction  to 
customers  that  'there  a  man  might  get  drunk  for  a 
penny,  dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  clean  straw 
for  nothing  ! '  Parliament  then  energetically  interfered, 
and  entered  on  a  course  of  stringent  repressive  legisla- 
tion. All  these  attempts  failed  one  after  another.  Each 
case  of  repression  was  followed  by  a  period  of  neglect 
of  the  whole  matter.  They  had  tried  all  they  knew, 
as  they  thought,  and  had  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
evil  was  past  remedy,  and  that  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it.  The  failure  in  the 
past  was  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  In  every 
instance,  the  attempt  was  to  coerce  and  to  do  nothing 
else.     The  whole  movement  began  not  with  the  people 
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but  with  the  rulers  of  the  people — and  some  of  those 
who  set  to  work  to  repress  drunkenness  thought  it  no 
shame  to  be  themselves  drunkards.  Such  legislation 
and  such  attempts  at  moral  improvement  must  always 
fail.  The  essential  difference  between  the  present 
movement  and  all  that  had  preceded  it,  was  that  all 
they  were  doing  came  from  the  people — was  maintained 
by  the  people — was  inspired  by  the  people;  and  if 
there  was  to  be  legislation  it  would  not  take  the  form 
of  regulation  of  the  people's  habits  by  a  power  above 
them,  but  of  self-control  of  the  people  themselves.  .  .  . 
They  bound  men  to  pledges  in  order  that  each  might 
feel  the  sympathy  of  his  neighbour  in  what  he  had 
to  do  and  bear  in  keeping  the  pledge.  Their  pledges 
were  not  pledges  to  themselves,  but  pledges  to  one 
another.  They  could  fight  the  enemy  with  immense 
increase  of  strength  if  only  they  were  all  one  in  the 
great  struggle.  It  was  there  that  men  could  help  their 
fellows." 

Continuing,  his  lordship  said: — "I  never  will  ask  any 
man  to  be  a  total  abstainer  unless  his  heart  and  con- 
science are  thoroughly  convinced.  I  should  not  wish 
to  have  any  comrade  in  such  a  conflict  who  had  even 
a  doubt  about  the  best  mode  of  fighting  the  battle. 
And  if  I  am  asked,  why  total  abstinence  is  the  form 
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of  sympathy  which  so  many  of  us  have  chosen  for  our 
own  adoption,  I  can  but  answer  that  this  appears  to 
me  the  most  effective,  the  most  easily  understood,  the 
most  sure  to  draw  heart  to  heart  in  this  particular 
battle,  the  most  expressive  of  what  we  feel  for  those 
who  are  in  the  very  heat  of  this  most  difficult  conflict. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  people,  and  the  people  will 
carry  it  on." 

But  to  revert  again  to  the  Bishop's  Hfe 
in  his  own  diocese,  there  is  one  little  story 
showing  how  by  a  clever  piece  of  strategy 
the  Exeter  ''cabbies"  were  taught  to  respect 
him.  His  lordship  had  been  attending 
another  meeting  at  the  Exeter  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  finding  his  carriage  had  not 
arrived,  he  hailed  a  cabman  on  the 
rank.  Anticipating  a  short  fare  and  a 
stingy  return,  all  the  cabbies  save  one  de- 
clined to  take  the  job  on.  The  "  one " 
proved  to  be  wise  in  his  generation.  On 
the  way  to  the  palace  the  Bishop  evidently 
conjured  up  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  such 
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faulty  human  nature,  for  on  alighting  he 
coolly  handed  the  driver  half-a-sovereign 
for  what  was  barely  three  hundred  yards' 
service.  "My  heigh!  what  will  the  other 
cabbies  say?"  was  the  astonished  jehu's 
remark,  as  he  held  the  prized  coin  up  to 
the  gaze  of  a  group  of  onlookers.  What 
the  other  cabbies  did  actually  say  forbids 
repetition  here — let  the  moral  suffice :  Dr. 
Temple  never  afterwards  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  getting  cabs  prompdy  in  Exeter! 
Sixteen  years  of  extreme  usefulness  had 
been  spent  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  ere 
Dr.  Temple  received  his  call  to  the  metro- 
politan diocese.  During  those  years  many 
changes  had  taken  place,  and  both  the 
Bishop  and  his  wife  had  won  the  goodwill 
and  respect  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — feeling  which  was  displayed  in  tan- 
gible form  when  the  time  for  departure 
came.  The  Rechabites  early  bestirred 
themselves,  being  determined  to  be  among 
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the  most  eager  to  show  appreciation  of  the 
Bishop's  services.  Their  farewell  address 
was  signed  by  700  honorary  and  financial 
members.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
the  Chief  Ruler,  who  voiced  the  feelings  of 
the  signatories  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  removal.  The  Bishop's  reply  is  trea- 
sured to  this  day.  "  I  trust  that  in  going 
from  Exeter  to  London,"  he  said,  "  I  may 
find  opportunities  to  help  forward  this  Order 
there  in  greater  measure  than  I  have  been 
able  to  help  it  here.  I  shall  always  regard 
myself  as  one  of  you,  as  an  ambassador 
sent  from  Exeter  to  do  what  he  can  to  urge 
upon  London  to  press  forward  in  the  same 
way  in  which  I  have  seen  the  Exeter  men 
press  forward." 

Handsome  presents  and  farewell  addresses 
were  forthcoming  from  many  quarters,  afford- 
ing most  gratifying  testimony  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Temple's  worth.  A  service  of  plate 
valued  at   ^500  was  presented  by  the  lay- 
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men  and  clergy  of  the  diocese;  the  Exeter 
branch  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  handed 
to  Mrs.  Temple  a  clock  ;  while  the  present 
of  the  ladies  of  Devonshire  took  the  form 
of  a  handsome  set  of  jewels.  The  Bishop 
received  a  seal  subscribed  by  the  Total 
Abstainers  of  the  West,  and  an  address 
signed  by  645  out  of  the  720  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  He  was  also  presented  with  his 
portrait ;  but  perhaps  the  gift  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple  valued  most  of  all  was 
the  seal  subscribed  by  the  school-children, 
no  child  contributing  more  than  a  penny 
towards  it.  The  seal,  set  in  a  gold 
mount,  was  three-faced,  bearing  impressions 
of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  diocese,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  family  monogram. 

Before  closing  this  epoch  of  the  Bishop's 
life  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  an  amusing 
speech  in  which  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Le  Pla 
summed  up  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
the  Bishop  and  his  lady.     The  occasion  was 
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the  grand  public  banquet  of  the  Rechabites 
at  Exeter,  and  the  reverend  gentleman,  in 
toasting  the  Bishop,  made  these  happy 
observations: — ''Wherever  he  goes  Bishop 
Temple  is  popular.  Some  people  attribute 
his  popularity  to  one  cause,  some  to  another. 
The  gentlemen  of  Exeter  say  that  he  is 
popular  because  of  the  excessive  amiability 
of  his  wife,  and  the  ladies  say  that  he  is  a 
dear  good  man  because  they  have  seen  him 
nursing  his  children  upon  his  knees  as  the 
episcopal  carriage  passed  through  the  streets. 
On  various  grounds,  therefore,  his  lordship 
has  become  wonderfully  and  deservedly 
popular  in  Exeter." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Dr. 
Temple  s  grandfather  was  a  respected  clergy- 
man in  the  Exeter  diocese.  He  was  trans- 
lated from  the  rectory  of  Mamhead  to  St. 
Gluvias,  Penryn,  in  the  quarry  district 
of  Cornwall.  His  son,  Major  Octavius 
Temple,    who    retired    from    the    Governor- 
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ship  of  Sierra  Leone  to  become  a  small 
Devonshire  farmer  (settling  near  Tiverton), 
married  Miss  Dorcas  Carveth,  of  Bartilever, 
Probus,  in  Cornwall.  These  were  the 
parents  of  the  future  Archbishop,  who,  at 
one  time  at  any  rate,  entertained  no  higher 
hope  than  that  he  would  manage  to  culti- 
vate his  own  small  Devonshire  farm.  But 
his  admission  to  Blundell's  School  and  his 
success  there  and  at  Oxford  greatly  altered 
the  outlook. 

Most  bishops,  previous  to  their  elevation 
to  diocesan  control,  have  had  parochial 
experience  of  some  kind.  When  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  was 
announced  Dr.  Temple  was  spoken  of  as 
an  exception,  for  he  had  never  held  a 
living.  He  had,  of  course,  done  service 
both  as  deacon  and  priest,  and  during  some 
portion  of  the  time  he  was  at  Rugby  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
In  the  parish  register  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall, 
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Dr.  Temple's  name  frequently  occurs  as  a 
preacher  in  the  late  Torties  (while  he  was 
still  at  Oxford).  It  is  recorded  in  this 
volume  that  in  1845  the  marriage  of  a 
couple  unable  to  read  or  write  was  wit- 
nessed by  Robert  Scott  and  Frederick 
Temple,  the  service  being  conducted  by 
Benj.  Jowett.  All  three  of  the  clergy  were 
destined  to  rise  to  high  places  in  the  world 
— Temple  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, Scott  to  the  Deanery  of  Rochester, 
and  Jowett  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Greek  at  Oxford. 

It  was  not  the  happiest  of  events  for  the 
Bishop  and  his  wife  to  break  away  from  the 
diocese  which  to  them  possessed  so  many 
interesting  and  revered  associations  ;  but  the 
sterner  call  of  duty  had  to  be  obeyed,  and 
London  awaited  them. 
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BISHOP    OF    LONDON — ADMINISTERS 
THE   DIOCESE   WITH    FIRMNESS    AND    WISDOxM. 

''^  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless^  as  the  steward  of 
God.  .  .  .  A  lover  of  hospitality^  a  lover  of  good  men^ 
sobcr^  jiist^  holy^  tempcrate.^^ — St.  Paul  to  St.  Titus. 

Dr.  Benson  goes  to  Canterbury — And  recommends  Ur. 
Temple  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  London — Nomination 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter — 
Thereby  succeeds  to  another  of  Dr.  Tait's  positions — 
The  metropolitan  diocese  as  Dr.  Temple  found  it- 
Centralising  control — A  stupendous  worker — Bishop 
Bardsley's  tale— Welcomed  by  London  Rechabites — 
A  visitor  conveyed  to  the  wrong  palace— Diocesan 
changes — Encourages  the  laity. 

During  those  singularly  happy  and  Intensely 

busy  sixteen  years  In  the  West  of  England, 

Dr.   Temple   had   witnessed   many   changes 

In  the  Church  which  he  held  so  dear.     As 

our  readers  will  remember,  he   was    mainly 
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responsible  for  bringing  about  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Cornish  diocese.  They 
will  likewise  have  noted  that  no  man 
could  have  more  loyally  extended  the  help- 
ing hand  than  did  Dr.  Temple  to  his  old 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Benson,  first 
Bishop  of  Truro.  Yet  what  strange  things 
come  to  pass !  Three  years  before  Dr. 
Temple  was  translated  from  Exeter,  Dr. 
Benson — the  man  who  had  known  and 
valued  his  help  at  Rugby,  Wellington,  and 
Truro — had  found  his  way  to  the  Primacy. 
Many  people  fostered  the  impression  that 
because  Dr.  Temple  was  senior  to  Dr. 
Benson  at  Rugby  and  in  the  episcopacy, 
he  should,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  have 
been  first  to  proceed  to  Canterbury  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Tait. 
If  the  bare  truth  must  be  revealed.  Dr. 
Temple's  name  was  not  at  that  time  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  There  was  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  In  favour  of  Dr.    Harold 
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Browne,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
the  beloved  of  Ely  in  former  days,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  favour  of  Dean  Church. 
Indeed,  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
Dr.  Browne  actually  refused  the  primacy 
on  the  ground  of  age,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  Dr.  Benson,  who,  as  all  know, 
filled  the  position  with  distinction. 

Once  installed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Archbishop  Benson  never  forgot  what 
he  owed  to  his  consistent  friend  at  Exeter. 
In  the  volume  Edivard  White  Benson, 
Archbishop  of  Canierbicry,  Mr.  Arthur 
Benson  throws  light  on  the  proceedings 
that  led  up  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  Temple 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  metro- 
politan diocese.  When  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jackson  occurred,  it  appears  Archbishop 
Benson  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
about  filling  the  vacancy.  *'  The  Archbishop 
wrote  (presumably  in  his  diary)  :  *  Mr. 
Gladstone    refuses    to    appoint    the    Bishop 
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of  London  except  on  my  recommendation. 
We  thought  on  the  whole,  though  I  never 
in  my  life  had  such  subtle  difficulties  and 
differences  to  weigh,  it  was  best  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  work  out 
further  the  great  things  which  he  had 
beo^un  in  his  northern  reo;ions  with  such 
great  power — that  he  had  better  be  reserved 
for  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  that 
neither  his  present  work  nor  the  Arch- 
bishopric would  in  so  grave  a  way  hinder 
his  theological  work,  ''so  essential  for  the 
Church," — as  London  would  undoubtedly 
end  it.  We  therefore  determined  on  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  (without  mentioning 
my  name)  he  is  to  be  recommended  at 
once  to  the  Queen.  No  other  name  was 
even  discussed.'"  Thus,  in  all  probability, 
Archbishop  Benson  thought  to  pave  Dr. 
Temple's  way  to  Canterbury. 

It  was    on    March    9th,    1885,   the   Dean 
and    Chapter    of    St.     Paul's     met     at     the 
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Chapter  House,  St.  Peuirs  Churchyard,  to 
comply  with  the  conge  (Tdlire  from  the 
Crown,  directing  them  to  elect  a  successor 
to  the  late  Bishop  Jackson.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  were  present,  In- 
cluding the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London  (Dr.  GIfford),  Canons 
LIddon,  Scott- Holland,  and  Gregory.  The 
Chapter,  choosing  to  vote  by  scrutiny, 
decided  unanimously  In  favour  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  he  was  duly  consecrated  the 
io8th  Bishop  of  the  See  on  March  24th. 
Dr.  BIckersteth  succeeded  him  as  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  It  Is  here  curious  to  note  how 
three  old  Rugby  masters  found  their  way 
In  quick  succession  to  the  episcopacy  and 
then  to  the  primacy,  to  which  for  a  time 
they  seemed  to  set  up  a  sort  of  prescrip- 
tive right.  Like  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Talt  had 
been  Head  Master  at  Rugby  (1842),  and 
both  had   proceeded    to    London,   while,    as 
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regards   the   primacy,    the   order   was    Tait, 

Benson,  and  Temple — all  old  Rugby  masters. 

Meanwhile,    the    new   Bishop   of   London 


ST.   pall's  (south  view),  from  the  river. 

had  had  conferred  upon  him  the  hon. 
D.D.  degree  by  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  N.B.  (1885).  In  the  previous 
year    he    had    been    Bampton    lecturer    at 
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Oxford,  his  subject  being  "The  Relations 
between  Religion  and  Science."  It  will  be 
recalled  that  he  was  also  select  preacher  at 
his  alma  mater  In  1873-74. 

In  London  Dr.  Temple's  work  was  truly 
prodigious.  After  undergoing  many  changes, 
the  diocese  of  London  at  this  time  consisted 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and,  speaking  generally,  of  the  whole 
county  of  Middlesex,  the  population  aggre- 
gating about  three  and  a  half  millions.  It 
was  divided  Into  the  two  archdeaconries 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  met  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  these  were  sub-divided  Into 
twenty-three  rural  deaneries.  There  were 
nearly  600  distinct  ministerial  charges ;  the 
number  of  beneficed  clergy  was  580  and  the 
number  of  unbeneficed  clergy  about  1,030. 
Dr.  Temple  found  working  In  the  diocese 
Dr.  GIfford,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Hessey,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  The 
East  End  was  administered  by  Dr.  Walsham 
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How,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first 
regular  suffragan  by  Bishop  Jackson.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  late  Bishop  had  allowed 
his  suffragan  independent  powers,  including 
the  appointment  to  all  the  episcopal  patron- 
age in  the  East  End. 

In  this  matter  the  new  Bishop  saw 
room  for  improvement,  for  in  renewing 
the  commission  to  Bishop  How,  he  let 
him  understand  that  he  would  himself  in 
future  be  responsible  for  patronage,  and  that 
all  important  questions  must  be  referred 
to  him.  This  undoubtedly  w^as  the  wiser 
plan,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  the  East 
End,  with  its  surging  masses  of  toilers, 
would  inevitably  have  tended  to  settle 
into  a  separate  diocese.  But  the  alteration 
threw  increased  work  and  responsibilities 
on  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  diocese  had  already 
become  notorious  as  the  most  unmanageable 
diocese  which  could  possibly  come  under  the 
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administration  of  man.  Yet  how  courage- 
ously Dr.  Temple  applied  himself  to  his 
arduous  task !  Everybody  who  knew  the 
man  was  struck  by  his  energy  and  capacity 
for  work.  But  few  ordinary  people  can 
realise  the  strain  which  his  constant 
travelling  and  speaking  must  have  involved. 
Bishop  Bardsley  tells  the  story  how,  when 
staying  at  P^ulham  with  Dr.  Temple,  the 
latter  said  to  him  one  morning,  "Good-bye, 
Bishop,  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
Bishop  Bardsley  inquired  what  he  meant,  and 
Dr.  Temple  replied — "  After  my  work  in 
London  to-day,  I  shall  catch  a  late  train  to 
Bristol,  and  there  I  must  speak  to  4000 
working  men.  Then  I  shall  catch  the  train 
back  to  London  and  be  here  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning."  At  the  breakfast- table  the 
following  morning  Bishop  Temple  took  his 
place  as  usual,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  he  had 
remained  in  town.  Not  every  man  could 
stand  such  a  life,  and   not  every  one  would, 
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if  even  he  could  ;  and  these  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  people  who  are 
inclined  to  sneeringly  talk  about  *' Comfort- 
able Bishops." 

By  virtue  of  his  position  as  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Temple  became  possessed  of 
two  homes — viz.,  Fulham  Palace  and  the 
town  residence  at  32  St.  James's  Square, 
S.W.  The  latter  address,  by  the  way,  is 
next  door  to  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing 
as  showing  in  what  close  proximity  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  and  Roman 
Catholicism  can  sometimes  dwell.  The 
Bishop's  town  house  was  the  venue  of  an 
interesting  little  ceremony  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  With  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  Rechabites  of  Devon,  the 
Rechabites  of  London  waited  on  his  lordship 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  address  of 
welcome  and  congratulation,  w^hich  was 
gracefully  accepted. 
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In  these  days,  when  bishops'  friends  are 
regarded  In  some  quarters  as  possessing 
something  in  the  nature  of  reflected  sacer- 
dotaHsm,  admirers  of  Dr.  Temple  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  during  his  occupancy 
of  the  see  of  London,  one  such  friend  is 
said  to  have  jumped  into  a  cab,  requesting 
cabby  to  drive  to  "The  Palace"  (meaning, 
of  course,  Lambeth  Palace,  to  which  the 
Bishop's  duties  had  called  him).  "Cabby" 
misconstrued  the  all  too  indefinite  instruc- 
tion and  took  her  to  the  "  Palace  of 
Varieties  !  " 

But  this  by  the  way.  Let  us  revert 
again  to  the  Bishop's  episcopal  work.  On 
the  resiornation  of  Archdeacon  GIfford  on 
account  of  advancing,  years,  Dr.  Temple 
chose  one  of  his  examining  chaplains,  the 
Rev.  W.  M,  Sinclair,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Westminster,  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Archdeacon    Hessey,    Dr.   Robinson   Thorn- 
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ton,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Notting  Hill,  to 
be  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  Dr.  Thornton 
had  also  been  one  of  the  Bishop's  examining 
chaplains.  Dr.  Temple  quite  early  dis- 
covered that  the  diocese  required  a  suffragan 
for  the  West,  and  he  consequently  brought 
up  Dr.  Earle,  one  of  his  Devonshire 
archdeacons  (and  now  Dean  of  Exeter), 
making  him  titular  Bishop  of  Marlborough. 
Subsequently,  he  obtained  help  from  a 
third  Bishop — Dr.  Barry,  late  Primate  of 
Australia, — whom  he  appointed  Rector  of 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  with  episcopal  duties 
for  Central  London. 

Bishop  Jackson  had  been  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  a  firm  administrator;  but  he  was 
of  a  reserved  and  retiring  disposition,  not 
much  given  to  public  speaking.  Bishop 
Temple  at  once  struck  the  minds  of  both 
clergy  and  laity  by  the  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  public  speaking  from  pulpit  and 
platform,   and   it   was   generally    felt    that   a 
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very  strong  personality  and  a  man  of  great 
mental  power  had  come  among  them.  His 
lordship  always  preached  extempore  sermons, 
and  somebody  laconically  described  him  in 
the  pulpit  as  ''granite  on  fire."  His 
sermons  and  speeches  were  always  clear, 
logical,  and  powerful,  and,  animated  by  burn- 
ing energy,  it  was  felt  at  once  that,  like 
his  predecessor,  he  was  an  earnest,  devout 
Christian,  holding  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  his  whole  heart,  and  expressing 
them  with  unrivalled  force.  He  was  not, 
however,  remarkably  quick  in  learning  the 
characteristics  of  the  clergy,  or  even  in 
identifying  them  by  name,  and  this  for 
some  few  years  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  their  complete  sympathy;  and 
his  manner,  which  was  naturally  rather 
abrupt  and  magisterial,  prevented  him  from 
ever  knowing  thoroughly  the  more  reserved 
and  less  fluent  among  them.  But  it  is  not 
too    much    to    say   that    they   all    found  out 
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ere  long  the  real  warmth  of  his  heart,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  feelings. 

Dr.  Temple's  confirmation  charges  were 
invariably  simple  and  stirring,  albeit  most 
effective.  Every  Sunday  he  preached  prob- 
ably in  two  difterent  churches  in  the 
diocese.  His  annual  address  to  the  Lon- 
don Diocesan  Conference  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  charge,  dealing  in  a  clear 
way  with  current  questions.  On  such 
occasions  as  these  he  expressed  his  deepest 
admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  self- 
denying  labours  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  them,  he 
formed  the  habit  of  visiting  every  year 
each  of  his  rural  deaneries,  delivering  the 
same  address  on  some  important  question, 
like  Socialism,  Church  Authority  and  the 
Bible,  the  Limits  of  Ritual,  etc.  On  these 
subjects  the  clergy  were  invited  to  express 
their  opinions,  but  the  Bishop's  discourse 
was   generally   so   comprehensive    that    not 
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much  time  or  opportunity  were  left  for  re- 
marks by  others. 

The  Bishop  also  organised  clerical  and 
lay  conferences  in  each  rural  deanery,  which 
he  addressed  on  the  same  day.  From  time 
to  time  there  would  be  extra  confirmation 
services,  chiefly  for  grown-up  people,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  after  which  the  Bishop,  the 
suffragans,  and  archdeacons  used  to  meet 
for  luncheon  at  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London  (Dr.  Sinclair)  and  discuss 
together  matters  affecting  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese,  patronage,  etc. 

During  the  eleven  years  Dr.  Temple  spent 
as  diocesan  of  London  several  other  chano-es 
took  place  on  the  staff  of  St.  Paul's.  For 
instance,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dean 
Church  was  replaced  by  Dean  Gregory, 
Canon  Liddon  by  Canon  Newbolt  (from 
Ely),  and  Canon  Gregory  by  Canon  Browne. 
On  the  appointment  of  Bishop  How  to 
the   new  diocese  of  Wakefield,   Dr.  Temple 
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selected  Dr.  Billing,  Rector  of  Christ's 
Church,  Spitalfields,  as  suffragan  for  East 
London,  under  the  same  tide  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford.  He  wished,  it  is  said,  to  bring 
up  to  London  Archdeacon  Sandford  from 
Exeter,  but  on  submitting  the  two  names  to 
the  Crown,  a  decision  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  London  man.  When  Bishop  Billing  re- 
sioned  throuoh  ill-health.  Canon  G.  Forrest 
Browne  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  with  the 
tide  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

Dr.  Temple  certainly  did  all  a  bishop 
could  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  diocese, 
especially  of  the  laity,  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund,  which  is  the  agency  for  the 
work  of  spiritual  extension  among  the  grow- 
ing masses  of  London.  Everywhere  and 
in  every  way  he  sought  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WORK  !  WORK  !  !  WORK  !  !  ! — ALL  WORK  IX 
LONDON. 

"  Cn/iJi,  fJie?!,  O  catcli  iJic  transient  hour; 

hnprove  each  moment  as  it  flies  P — Jotinson. 

Temperance  still  the  first  love— The  Bishop's  iron  will — An 
ominous  threat  to  the  beadle — Embarrassing  familiarity 
— Turning  tables  upon  the  hairdresser— Mrs.  Temple's 
loyal  help— Dr.  Temple's  aftection  for  his  boys — Bur- 
glary at  Fulham  Palace— The  Bishop's  value  of  time — 
Troublesome  eyesight — What  the  policeman  said— The 
Bishop,  the  cabman,  and  St.  Paul — Death  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson— Dr.  Temple  goes  to  Canterbury — 
Interesting  presentations. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  demands  which 

his   diocesan    business    made    upon    him    in 

London,  Dr.  Temple  still  managed  to  retain 

his  interest  In  the  cause   of  temperance,   or 

rather   total    abstinence — perhaps,    after   all, 
140 
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his  first  love.  In  this  he  took  the  lead  not 
in  London  alone  but  in  the  country  generally. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  temperance  cause  he 
would  spare  himself  absolutely  no  labour. 
At  the  same  time  he  manifested  uncommon 
concern  in  the  Voluntary  elementary  schools, 
and  his  annual  addresses  before  the  National 
Society  and  his  remarks  on  other  occasions 
were  most  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  friends 
of  religious  education.  All  this,  added  to 
his  proper  duties  as  Bishop,  entailed  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  work,  necessitating 
the  greatest  self-denial  and  regularity  of 
habits,  which  none  but  the  very  strongest 
constitution  could  have  endured. 

A  capital  story,  lending  striking  evidence 
of  the  Bishop's  iron  will,  has  been  given  to 
the  world  on  the  authority  of  ALA. P.: — 

"The  Bishop  was  due  to  preach  at  a 
fashionable  church  in  Regent  Street,  when, 
on  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  building, 
he    was    astonished    to    find     Mrs.    A.,    an 
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intimate  friend  of  his,  in  the  act  of  returning 
to  her  carriage.  'What,'  asked  Dr.  Temple, 
'going  away  ?' 

"'Only  because  I  cannot  obtain  admit- 
tance ;    the  place  is  full.' 

"  '  Do  you  really  wish  to  stay?' 

"  '  I  came  on  purpose.' 

"'Then  take  my  arm,'  Dr.  Temple  said, 
and,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  the  strong 
figure  of  the  future  archbishop  was  soon 
before  the  beadle  at  the  door.  In  the 
blandest  manner  Dr.  Temple  said  to  that 
functionary,  who  evidently  did  not  know 
him,  '  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  this 
lady  the  best  seat  in  the  church.' 

" '  Impossible,  sir,'  said  the  surprised 
man;    'the  church  is  quite  full' 

"  Dr.  Temple  merely  repeated  his  request, 
only  more  emphatically. 

"'Utterly  impossible,  sir,'  replied  the 
guardian  of  the  door.  '  I  tell  you  the 
church  is  quite  full.' 
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'''Oh!  but,'  was  the  crushing  rejoinder, 
'  I  won't  preach  if  you  don't !' 

"This  threat  at  once  showed  the  official 
how  the  land  lay,  and  his  manner  at  once 
changed. 

"'Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,'  he 
said.      'This  way,  ma'am.' 

"And  Mrs.  A.  secured  a  seat  in  the 
churchwardens'  luxurious  empty  pew,  while 
Dr.  Temple  preached  one  of  the  best 
sermons  of  his  life." 

But  there  were  other  times  when  the 
Bishop  must  have  felt  the  familiarity  of 
some  members  of  the  British  public  rather 
embarrassing.  From  Fulham  Palace  he  had 
hurried  to  Putney  Station  one  day,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  paying  for  his  ticket,  when  a  bluff, 
country-looking  fellow  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  remarking,  "Why,  that's  Master 
'Freddie,'  I  know,  by  his  voice!"  Then, 
facing  the  Bishop,  "Ah!  you  be  getting  a 
big     man     now,     F'reddie."        Dr.     Temple, 
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somewhat  taken  aback,  ventured  the  laconic 
reply,  "Who  be  you?"  (in  rich  Devonshire 
brogue).  The  answer  needs  not  to  be  re- 
counted :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
intruder  turned  out  to  be  an  old  Devonshire 
farmer,  with  whom  Dr.  Temple  in  his  pre- 
Oxford  days  had  been  friendly. 

The  Bishop  was  certainly  fond  of  a  harm- 
less joke,  and  could  turn  the  tables  upon  his 
"tormentors"  to  some  purpose.  For  the 
first  time  he  had  gone  to  a  hairdresser's  in 
the  West  End.  In  strong  contrast  to  his 
own  well-haired  pate  the  hairdresser  happened 
to  be — well,  as  bald  as  the  proverbial  billiard 
ball,  and  despite  the  incongruity  of  the  thing, 
he  would  persist  in  pressing  the  alleged 
merits  of  his  hair-washes  on  the  attention  of 
his  lordship.  The  Bishop  good-naturedly 
allowed  the  hairdresser  his  full  say,  then, 
with  a  nudge,  put  him  to  confusion  with  the 
apt  rejoinder,  "  Use  it  yourself — use  it  your- 
self, my  man !  " 
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In  London,  as  callers  and  friends  well 
knew,  the  Bishop  was  gready  helped,  par- 
ticularly at  Fulham  Palace  and  the  town 
house,  by  the  sympathy  and  tact  of  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife  while  at  Exeter.  Their 
domestic  life  was  of  the  simplest  and  quietest 
character,  and  the  Bishop  went  very  little 
into  Society,  for  which  he  had  absolutely  no 
time.  He  was  always  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed 
more  than  the  annual  dinner  with  them  on 
St.  Paul's  Day  (January  25th).  For  well- 
earned  holidays  he  usually  went  to  the 
seaside  or  the  English  lakes  with  his 
wife  and  boys,  and  lived  in  absolute  retire- 
ment. 

In  token  of  his  great  affection  for  his  two 

boys  there  needs  to  be  given  only  one  other 

story.      Eight    years    after    Dr.    and    Mrs. 

Temple    left    Exeter,     Fulham    Palace   was 

broken  into  by  burglars  at  a  time  when  the 

10 
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Bishop  was  away,  the  place  being  ransacked 
of  a  good  deal  of  silver  and  an  eight-day 
clock.  The  latter  was  afterwards  recovered. 
On  being  told  of  the  affair  by  some  of  the 
retainers  at  the  palace,  the  Bishop  evinced 
no  concern  about  the  valuables.  ''  I  don't 
care  if  they  have  taken  the  lot  as  long  as 
they  have  left  my  two  poor  boys  unhurt," 
was  his  observation.  And  he  was  thankful 
to  find  his  boys  were  unhurt. 

Even  while  Bishop  of  London  Dr.  Temple 
made  no  secret  of  his  love  for  a  good  long- 
walk,  and  would  sometimes  confess  he  had 
often  done  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a  day 
when  at  Rugby.  On  one  such  walk,  at  any 
rate,  he  succeeded  In  spraining  his  ankle, 
but  long  before  he  had  completed  his  self- 
imposed  task.  This  is  another  instance  of 
his  indomitable  pluck  and  determination. 

And  what  a  man  for  work  he  really  was — 
under  all  sorts  of  conceivable  circumstances. 
One  night  a  thick  fog  enshrouded   Fulham 
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Palace  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but 
fog  or  no  fog,  the  Bishop  meant  to  take 
advantage  of  a  short  cut  from  the  station  to 
the  palace.  He  entered  the  palace  grounds 
by  the  private  gate.  The  results  were  a  fall 
down  the  stoke-hole  of  the  conservatories, 
and  broken  ribs.  Specialists  were  called  in 
and  the  Bishop  remained  an  in\'alid  for  some 
weeks.  But  "time's  time,"  as  he  had  before 
reminded  a  visitor  to  Exeter  Palace,  and  he 
valued  it.  The  people  of  Exeter  had  urged 
him  several  times  to  allow  a  distinguished 
painter  to  take  his  portrait  in  oils,  but  he  had 
thwarted  the  idea  with  the  excuse  that  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  thus  wasted.  But 
this  puff  of  ill-wind  blew  the  Exonians  grati- 
fication of  their  wishes.  One  of  the  rooms 
was  cleared,  and  while,  as  the  world  thought, 
the  Bishop  was  resting  his  injured  ribs,  he 
was  actually  sitting  for  hours,  day  after  day, 
to  the  painter,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
excruciating  pain  which  the  slightest  move- 
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ment  must  have  occasioned,  he  continued 
his  study  and  his  writing  meanwhile. 

It  was  while  at  London  that  the  Bishop's 
eyesight  became  defective— doubtless  through 
the  constant  strain  put  upon  it.  At  one 
period  it  was  so  bad  he  could  scarcely 
see  the  ground  he  walked  upon,  and 
he  had  to  be  guided  when  descending 
steps.  Though  it  was  far  from  being  the 
case,  this  gave  the  appearance  of  decay  of 
strength.  As  he  strode  about  the  pavements 
of  London  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never 
failed  to  convey  the  impression  of  unusual 
physical  power.  Forsooth,  was  it  not  the 
remark  of  one  policeman  to  another  in  Pall 
Mall  that  "  it  would  take  two  of  them  to  run 
him  in'? 

Somehow  or  other  Bishop  Temple  seemed 
destined  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  cabmen.  His  very  best  dialogue  with 
these  human  curiosities  occurred  during 
his    tenure    of   the    London    bishopric.     He 
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had  engaged  the  cabman  to  drive  him  some- 
where well  within  the  two-mile  radius,  but 
wishing  to  be  generous,  tendered  the  jehu 
eighteenpence.  "Cabby,"  in  keeping  with  his 
race,  murmured  dissatisfaction,  and  turning 
the  money  over  before  his  lordship,  blurted 
out — "  Look  here,  mister,  you're  a  bishop. 
If  St.  Paul  was  Bishop  of  London,  do  you 
think  he'd  a  treated  me  loike  this  ?"  The 
Bishop  protested.  Quoth  he — '*  If  St.  Paul 
were  here  he  would  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  he  would  have  told  you  to  drive 
him  to  Lambeth,  and  have  paid  you  a 
shilling!     Goodnight!" 

In  view  of  the  position  which  Dr.  Temple 
now  held,  it  is  passing  strange  to  recall  that 
during  the  Chartist  Riots  he  was  sworn  in 
a  special  constable  for  service  in  London. 

About  the  last  important  appearance  of 
Dr.  Benson  and  Dr.  Temple  in  company 
was  at  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,   when  the    Bishop    of    London    sat 
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on  one  side  of  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Vicar-General  on  the  other.  In  1896  came 
the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Benson  in  Hawarden 
Church,  while  his  Grace  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  Castle.  Dr. 
Temple,  the  colleague,  the  friend,  the  ever- 
ready  adviser,  was  naturally  deeply  moved 
by  the  lamentable  event.  To  him  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  keenest  regret  to  be  pre- 
vented attending  the  funeral  at  Canterbury; 
but  the  explanation  was,  he  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  London  that  day  to  preside 
over  a  meeting  which  had  been  convened 
some  weeks  before  by  the  Archbishop 
himself.  His  service  that  day  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  deceased  Archbishop  seemed  to 
constitute  the  shadow  of  an  appointment  to 
come. 

Considerable  time  elapsed,  but  what  was 
more  proper  than  that  the  mantle  of  Dr. 
Benson  should  shortly  fall  upon  the 
shoulders    of    Dr.    Temple?     Other    names 
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were  mentioned,  such  as  those  of  Dr. 
Mandell  Creighton,  of  Peterborough,  and 
Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  of  Winchester,  who, 
It  was  afterwards  reported,  declined  the 
high  office  because  of  Ill-health  ;  and  there 
was  an  impression  abroad  that  Dr.  Temple's 
age  and  eyesight  would  be  against  his 
prospects.  Besides  that,  an  Archbishop 
appointed  after  attaining  three-score  years 
and  ten  was  a  rarity.  However,  Dr. 
Temple's  claims  in  every  other  respect  far 
outweighed  those  of  most  other  members  of 
the  episcopacy,  and  the  Crown  sanctioned 
the  appointment.  In  this  case,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  nomination  emanated  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  whereas  Dr.  Temple's 
two  previous  episcopal  appointments  were 
the  outcome  of  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  There  were  not  wanting 
people  who  thought  this  indicated  a  change 
in  the  Bishop's  politics  ;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
the    selection    of   the    new   Archbishop    was 
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hailed  with  general  satisfaction,  and  the  man 
to  whose  credit  stood  yeoman  service  in 
the  dioceses  of  Exeter  and  London  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
December  1896. 

The  translation  from  London  to  Canter- 
bury was  made  the  excuse  for  several 
happily  conceived  presentations.  During 
Dr.  Temple's  tenure  of  office  in  London, 
he  had  been  presented  with  a  pastoral  staff 
and  with  a  portrait  of  himself  for  Fulham 
Palace.  Of  this  portrait  a  replica  was  made 
a  gift  to  Mrs.  Temple.  Now,  at  the  time 
of  his  departure,  a  unique  compliment  was 
paid  the  Bishop — the  Archbishop-elect — 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  George 
Faudel  Phillips)  and  the  Corporation  in- 
viting him  to  a  farewell  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall,  at  which  addresses  were  pre- 
sented from  the  different  dioceses,  societies, 
and  bodies  over  which  he  had  presided. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  Dr.  Temple  left  London 
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under  as  favourable  auspices  as  any  bishop 
could  leave  his  old  see,  to  undertake  the 
higher  duties  of  Archbishop  and  Primate 
of  all  England. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SOME  OLD  AND  NEW  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd^ 
What  oft  was  thought^  but  ne'er  so  well  express* d"—Vo?)L. 

The  parson's  note-book — An  amusing  dialogue — The  bishop- 
designate  and  preaching— Dr.  Temple's  love  for  boys 
and  temperance  —  No  mind  for  excuses — Dislike  of 
flattery  —  Young  clerics  and  wives'  opinions  of  their 
sermons — Wished  to  die  in  harness — Like  an  old 
cab-horse — All  right  as  long  as  in  shafts — Jocular 
ordination  candidate— The  Bishop  and  his  boys  again 
— An  apt  scriptural  comparison. 

Beneath  what  Archbishop  Benson  once 
described  in  .no  unfriendly  spirit  as  Dr. 
Temple's  "independence,"  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  dry  and  occasionally  caustic  humour. 
Few  men  were  more  quick  to  detect  a  joke, 
to  discover  the  ridiculous  side  of  a  situation, 
or   to    grasp    the    two-edged    meaning   of  a 
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DD 


phrase  unsuspectingly  used  by  a  person 
who  viewed  it  with  but  the  single  eye,  so  to 
speak. 

The  following  amusing  story  comes  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  was  privileged  to   be 
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present  when  the  dialogue  took  place.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  as  Dr.  Temple  then 
was,  together  with  his  chaplain,  was  up 
betimes  one  morning  in  order  to  catch 
an   early  train.     At  the    breakfast-table   the 
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episcopal  eye  wandered  from  the  Times  to 
the  chaplain's  face,  pale  and  dejected. 

"  Bishop,  I  am  in  great  trouble,"  remarked 
the  chaplain. 

"Waal,"  repeated  his  lordship  in  broad 
Devonshire,   "what  is  it — a  loss?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  had  a  loss,"  said 
the  other,   "  I  have  lost  my  pocket-book." 

"I  hope  it  is  of  no  great  value?" 

"  No,  my  lord ;  but  it  more  concerns  you 
than  me." 

"  Oh  !  what's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  Bishop. 

"Why,  my  lord,  it  is  the  book  containing 
all  the  dates  of  your  engagements,  and  we 
are  only  two-thirds  of  the  year  advanced. 
It  was  taken  from  my  pocket  while  I  was 
riding  upon  the  omnibus  yesterday." 

"  Waal,  waal,  don't  fret ;  I  keep  my  own 
book  of  engagements  as  waal,  but  it  will 
take  you  an  hour  or  two  to  copy  them ! " 
the  Bishop  rejoined. 

The    chaplain    looked    relieved,    and    said 
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he  felt  so.  For  a  time  the  Bishop  went  on 
reading  his  Times.  Then  turning  suddenly 
to     the     chaplain    with     a    sly    glance,    he 

observed,    '*  I   say,   Z ,    I   should  like  to 

have  seen  that  man's  face  when  he  found  he 
had  taken  a  parson's  note-book,  with  nothing 
in  it  to  concern  him.  It  would  not  have 
been  nice  to  have  heard  his  language,  I'm 
thinking ! " 

There  Is  another  good  story  concerning 
a  distinguished  Churchman,  who  was  per- 
plexed about  accepting  the  offer  of  a 
bishopric.  In  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind 
he  went  to  Dr.  Temple  for  his  advice. 
''What  shall  I  do,  my  lord?"  asked  the 
nominee.  "Accept  the  bishopric,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "But,  my  lord,  I  am  no 
preacher,"  observed  the  perplexed  parson. 
His  lordship's  answer  was  surprising  if  not 
crushing — "  I  know  you're  not,  I've  heard 
you ! " 

Perhaps    this    Is   hardly   as   good   as    the 
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terse,  double-edged  answer  given  by  die 
diocesan  to  a  cleric's  wordy  epistle  about 
hanging  a  picture  in  the  chancel  of  his 
church.     ''Dear  ,  hang  the  picture!" 

Those  who  came  most  in  touch  with 
Dr.  Temple  discovered  two  pretty  sure  roads 
to  the  tenderest  part  of  his  heart — one  was 
to  tell  him  of  Christian  endeavour  among 
boys,  and  the  other  to  remind  him  of  the 
march  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  He 
could  tolerate  nothing  in  the  nature  of  un- 
reasonable excuse  or  dilly-dallying.  He 
himself  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  waste  of  time.  To  the  man  who 
made  the  excuse  that  he  had  no  time,  the 
Bishop  gave  the  reminder  that  he  had  "all 
the  time  there  was." 

It  was  on  Dr.  Temple's  nomination  that 
Dr.  Earle,  now  Dean  of  Exeter,  was 
brought  up  from  a  West-country  canonry 
and    archdeaconry    to     London    as     Bishop 
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(suffragan)  of  jMarlborough.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
this  but  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Earle  was 
among  those  who  raised  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  Dr.  Temple's  nomination  to  Exeter 
after  the  hubbub  over  Essays  and  Revieivs. 
The  Bishop,  it  will  be  observed,  bore  no 
ill-will,  and  set  personal  considerations  aside 
in  the  matter  of  preferment. 

Dr.  Temple  disliked  flattery,  and  to  young 
parsons  who  wished  to  become  preachers 
of  note  he  commended  the  candid  criticism 
of  their  wives  after  hearing  their  sermons. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  death,  there  was  something  singularly 
prophetic  about  some  of  the  Archbishop's 
observations  made  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health.  A  servant  to  whom  he  gave  a 
more  remunerative  post  within  his  patronage, 
while  thanking  him,  mentioned  the  fond 
hope  that  he  might  have  remained  with 
him  until  his  master  went  into  retirement. 
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''  I  shall  never  retire,"  was  Dr.  Temple's 
frank  response.  '*  I  hope  to  die  in  harness." 
Then  again,  it  was  a  well-worn  remark  of 
his  to  those  who  anxiously  inquired  after 
his  health — **  I  am  like  an  old  cab-horse — 
all  right  as  long  as  I  keep  in  the  shafts ! " 
The  man  who  sympathetically  suggested 
that  the  Archbishop  must  find  the  weather 
very  trying  was  startled  by  the  rejoinder — 
**  The  weather  is  no  worse  for  me  than 
for  anybody  else."  By  Dr.  Temple 
nothing  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a  hardship. 
His  nature  and  constitution  had  been  tem- 
pered by  many  a  rough  experience  —  by 
many  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
been  the  occasion  of  stumbling  to  most 
men.  When  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  save 
coals  and  candles,  he  would,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  pursue  his  studies  beneath  the 
gas  used  for  lighting  the  common  stairway 
to  his  and  his  colleagues'  rooms. 

His  shafts   of  humour   might    be    quoted 
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to  the  length  of  columns.  At  the  time  It 
was  considered  a  grim  joke  of  his  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  the  safety  of  some- 
body's aunt  In  a  railway  accident  was  due 
to  the  intervention  of  Providence — "  because 
he  did  not  know  the  aunt ! " 

A  Devonshire  parson  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  at  a  diocesan  meeting  of 
clergy  to  complain  that  his  greatest  difficulty 
was  his  Bishop,  and  justified  the  observa- 
tion by  saying  that  his  lordship  abruptly 
terminated  an  Interview  because,  as  he  said, 
his  "lunch  was  ready."  The  Bishop  ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  had  been  correctly 
stated,  and  deliberately  added,  "and  the 
implied  accusation  is  just!"  It  was  one 
of  the  best  traits  of  Dr.  Temple's  char- 
acter that  notwithstanding  his  greatness  he 
knew  how  and  when  to  acknowledge  an 
error. 

There   Is   a  well-known   story   about   the 

Bishop  of   London  and   a  mirth-loving  or- 

II 
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dinatioii  candidate.  Dr.  Temple  desired 
to  test  the  methods  of  several  candidates 
in  the  case  of  a  sick  parishioner.  In  the 
role  of  the  sick  man  he  lay  down  upon  a 
couch,  and  the  candidates  approached  him 
one  after  another.  The  candidate  in  ques- 
tion, who  was  said  to  be  an  Irishman, 
strutted  up  to  his  Bishop  in  a  confident 
manner,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme  pity, 
exclaimed,  "The  drink  again,  Frederick! 
the  drink  again  !  " — which  was  rather  good 
considering  the  Bishop  was  about  the 
sturdiest  advocate  of  total  abstinence  of 
his  day. 

A  journalist,  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  Dr.  Temple  as  to  the  reporting  of  one 
of  his  speeches,  inquired,  ''How  would 
you  like  the  speech  reported,  my  lord — 
in  the  first  or  third  person — verbatim  or 
condensed  ? "  ''I  don't  care,  my  good 
fellow,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "you  know 
your  own  business  best.     I  don't  care  how 
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you  give  it — leave  it  out  altogether,  if  you 
like."  Few  men  could  be  less  affected  by 
public  opinion. 

To  his  two  sons — Frederick  and  William 
— Dr.  Temple  was  ever  the  kindest  of 
fathers.  If  he  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  terror  by  those  of  his  clergy  who  failed  to 
understand  his  abrupt,  businesslike  manner, 
that  feeling  was  never  shared  by  his  family. 
Some  indiscreet  person  once  asked  one  of 
these  sons,  ''Are  you  not  afraid  of  your 
father?"  His  appetite  for  information  was 
immediately  gratified  by  the  lad's  simple 
reply  —  **  What,  afraid  of  old  Daddy  !  " 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  fact.  He 
was  often  one  with  them  in  their  pastimes. 
A  friend  of  the  author  s  confessed  to  having- 
seen  the  Archbishop  very  seldom,  but  re- 
called having  met  him,  for  the  first  time — 
long  before  he  went  to  Canterbury  —  on 
Margate  sands  gambolling  w^ith  two  boys. 
The  sight  of  a  cleric  in  gaiters  thus  occupied 
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struck  him  as  something  uncommon.  The 
elder  son  served  throughout  the  South 
African  campaign. 

*'  It  is  only  such-and-such  a  distance  as 
the  crow  flies,"  said  a  clergyman  In  ex- 
plaining a  distance  he  had  to  cover.  ''  But 
you're  not  a  crow,  nor  can  you  fly,"  Dr. 
Temple  replied. 

Dr.  Temple  had  a  rooted  dislike  of 
flattery,  hardly  less  keen  than  his  objection 
to  anglers  for  compliments.  To  the  pre- 
tentious young  parson  who  inquired  for 
his  opinion  of  the  text  upon  which  his 
sermon  had  been  based,  the  Archbishop 
gave  the  significant  reply,  "  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  text ! "  No  subsequent 
questions  were  put  about  the  sermon. 

In  the  presence  of  some  clerical  friends 
Dr.  Temple  once  acknowledged  that  he 
got  his  cream  from  his  homeland  (Devon- 
shire) regularly.  A  facetious  person  present 
stole   a  laugh    on    the    Bishop    by    remind- 
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ino;    him    that   he    would   hke    to   draw    his 
clergy  from  the  same  quarter. 

Dr.  Temple  was  apt  at  drawing  scriptural 
comparisons.  The  ten  curates  likened  unto 
the  ten  lepers  is  a  case  worth  recounting. 
Just  prior  to  a  certain  meeting  which  he 
was  to  address,  the  Bishop  chanced  to  over- 
hear ten  curates — all  of  whom  were  known 
to  him — complaining  of  their  hard  lot,  and, 
without  making  his  presence  known,  he 
resolved  to  do  something  to  the  advantage 
of  each  of  them.  In  due  time  the  resolution 
was  carried  into  effect.  Nine  of  these  ten 
were  either  wanting  in  gratitude  or  were 
ignorant  as  to  their  benefactor.  One,  how- 
ever, on  meeting  the  Bishop,  cordially 
thanked  him  for  his  promotion.  His  lord- 
ship seemed  pleased,  and  wished  the  young 
fellow  happiness.  ''  But  what  about  the 
nine  others  ?  "  he  asked.  '*  There  were  ten 
cleansed  or  promoted,  but  only  one  returns 
thanks  ;  are  you  the  tenth  ?  " 
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Whatever  was  thought  of  his  out-of-the- 
way  sayings,  nobody  hesitated  to  give  Dr. 
Temple  credit  for  being  a  just  man,  and 
he  would  always  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
and  to  put  right  an  injustice  on  his  own 
part  when  once  it  had  been  brought  home 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT    CAx\TERBURY — A    MODEL   ARCHBISHOP. 

"  ///  every  icork  that  he  began  .  .  .  he  did  it  with  all  his 
hearty  and  prospered^ — 2  Chron.  xxxi.  21. 

Bishops  who  have  stepped  from  London  to  Canterbury — 
Archbishops  of  the  century— Archbishop  Temple's  official 
positions  and  works — Still  advocating  temperance : 
why  he  became  an  abstainer — Easier  to  lead  by  example 
than  to  command — Dr.  Temple's  friendship  with  General 
Gordon — Reminiscences  :  The  ironing-box  at  Blundell's 
— Ploughing  learned  in  the  school  of  necessity — Blun- 
dellians'  dinner  in  London — Compassion  for  inmates  of 
a  London  prison— Marvellous  worker. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  finally  makes  his  way  to  Canter- 
bury as  Primate  of  All  England.  Certainly 
there  are  many  reasons  why  such  should  be 
the  case,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  precedents. 

Dr.    Temple    (signing   himself   F.    Cantuar) 
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went     to     Canterbury    as    the    ninety-third 
holder    of   the    position    from    the    time    of 


Augustine   (597),  and  in  going  thence  from 
the  metropoHtan   see  he  was  but  repeating 
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the  translation  of  Talt  (1868),  Howley 
(1828),  Sheldon  (1663),  Juxon  (1660),  Laud 
(1633),  Abbott  {1610),  Bancroft  (1604), 
Grindal  (1575),  Warham  (1503),  John 
Kemp  (1452),  Courtney  (1381),  and  Sud- 
bury (1375).  It  is  also  well  to  observe 
that  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  seven 
different  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — viz., 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  (1S05),  William 
Howley  (1828),  John  Bird  Sumner  (1848), 
Charles  Thomas  Longley  (1862),  Archibald 
Campbell  Talt  (1868),  Edward  White 
Benson  (1883),  and  Frederick  Temple 
(1896).  Sumner  was  translated  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Chester,  Longley  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  Benson  from  Truro, 
and  Manners  Sutton  from  the  East  Anglian 
Bishopric  of  Norwich.  Oddly  enough,  Talt, 
Benson,  and  Temple  had  all  previously  done 
service  at  Rugby  School,  Talt  (1842)  and 
Temple  (1858)  as  head-masters,  and  Benson 
as  an  assistant-master,   which   post  he  sub- 
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sequently     resigned     to     become     head     of 
Wellington  College. 

According  to  Crockford,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
the  greater  part  of  Kent.  But,  then,  his 
influence  as  Primate  extends  all  over 
England  together  with  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  ''  The  last  census 
showed  that  the  population  of  this  area 
was  26,116,230,  while  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  was  17,460,436.  The 
position  carries  with  it  an  income  of 
^15,000  a  year,  and  two  residences — the 
Archbishop's  palace  at  Canterbury  and  Lam- 
beth Palace,  London.  He  is  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ;  visitor  of 
Merton  and  Keble  Colleges,  Oxford;  of 
King's  College,  London;  of  Marlborough 
College ;  Dulwich  College ;  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury  ;  and,  together  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  he  is  president  of  Harrow 
School ;  president  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
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Sons  of  the  Clergy,  S.P.C.K.,  S.P.G., 
National  Society,  and  Incorporated  Church 
Benefices  Society ;  an  official  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  governor  of  Welling- 
ton College,  and  of  Charterhouse."  His 
Grace  takes  precedence  as  the  highest 
subject  in  the  realm,  ranking  next  to  the 
grandsons  of  the  sovereign  and  before  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  his  full  title  is 
the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  All 
England,  and  Metropolitan.  Only  a  short 
time  before  his  death  Dr.  Temple  had 
occasion  to  point  out  to  a  Welsh  audience 
that  he  was  Primate  of  All  England.  The 
gentleman,  who  was  either  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  or  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Archbishop,  had  spoken  of  him  as  the 
''Primate  of  England."  In  felicitously 
offering  the  correction,  his  Grace  recalled 
the  times  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
,  feeling  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the 
score  of  supremacy,  but  explained  that  the 
matter  was  eventually  settled  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  be  styled  *'  Primate  of  All  England" 
and  his  colleague  at  York  "  Primate  of 
England,"  and  under  that  arrangement  he 
and  his  brother  at  York  managed  to  get 
on  more  happily  together  than  some  of 
their  predecessors  on  the  two  archiepiscopal 
thrones ! 

Some  idea  of  the  Immense  amount  of 
work  cast  upon  the  Archbishop  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  simple  recital  of  all  these 
official  positions ;  but  this  by  no  means 
represents  all.  A  friend  of  the  author  (Mr. 
Joseph  Thrift,  of  Wlllingham,  Cambs.),  in 
the  course  of  correspondence  a  few  years 
ago,  mentioned  some  curious  facts  which 
do  not  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  mind  : — 

**  When    we   speak    of   an    Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,"  he  says,  ''our  minds  involun- 
tarily wander  back  to  such  men  as  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm  and  Stephen  Langton — men 
who  in  their  day  did  great  things  for  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  our  country;  and  we 
do  not  always  realise  how  immensely  the 
business  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  has  in- 
creased since  their  days.  At  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  (1066)  the  population 
of  the  countries  now  forming  the  United 
Kingdom  was  probably  only  about  3,500,000, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  these  people  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  The  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  now  over  40,000,000, 
and  the  Archbishop,  although  in  no  sense 
superior  in  order  to  the  bishops  of  other 
dioceses,  is  yet  looked  up  to  as  having  an 
honorary  precedency,  which  necessarily 
entails  responsibility  and  ofttimes  work. 
Beyond  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are 
the     ever-growing    Colonial     Churches,    all 
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clustering  around  the  primatial  see  of  the 
Mother  Church,  and  at  times  seeking  advice 
and  guidance.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Benson,  it  was  stated  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  that  the  mere  reading 
of  these  letters  from  the  Colonial  Churches 
often  filled  up  an  entire  day.  It  was  to 
duties  such  as  these  that  Dr.  Temple  gave 
himself  at  such  an  advanced  age." 

How  well  the  Archbishop  discharged 
these  manifold  and  onerous  duties  has  be- 
come a  byword,  for  he  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  model  Arch- 
bishop. In  Mr.  Plarr's  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Time  there  appears  this  concise  summary 
of  Dr.  Temple's  work  from  Canterbury: — 
"As  the  Bishop  of  London  his  Grace  was 
known,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  as  a  Con- 
servative and  disciplinarian,  especially  in 
matters  affecting  the  standard  of  clerical 
education  and  admission  to  Holy  Orders; 
and    since    becoming    Archbishop     he     has 
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been  the  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Jointly 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he  issued,  in 
February  1897,  a  lengthy  and  learned  reply 
in  English  and  Latin  to  the  Pope's  Bull  on 
Anglican  Orders.  The  reply,  addressed  to 
the  whole  body  of  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  bears  the  sio^nificant  motto — '  Give 
peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord.'  The  Arch- 
bishop's attitude  towards  matters  ecclesias- 
tical was  further  manifested  in  his  Charge, 
nominally  addressed  to  his  diocese,  but  in 
reality  to  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
and  delivered  by  him  in  Maidstone  Parish 
Church  early  in  October  1898.  The  gist 
of  the  Charge  is  contained  in  the  sen- 
tence— '  The  ceremonial  is  the  order  of  the 
Church  ;  but  teaching  must  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  voice  of  the  individual.'  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,  his  Grace  was 
the  author  of  many  tracts  and  pamphlets. 
In  October  1898  he  was  appointed  Com- 
,  missioner  under  the  London  University  Act, 
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to  make  statutes  and  regulations  for  the  new 
university."  In  1897  the  Archbishop  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  Hon.  LL.D.  degree 
of  Cambridge  University. 

But  weighted  as  he  was  with  his  archi- 
episcopal  duties,  Dr.  Temple  still  ranked  as 
the  first  advocate  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
cause  of  temperance.  In  October  of  1898, 
as  the  representative  of  the  two  great 
national  societies — the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  and  the  National  Tem- 
perance League — he  addressed  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  University  Union 
Debating  Society,  of  which  one  of  his  sons 
afterwards  became  hon.  secretary,  at  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith's  son 
served  as  president.  The  speech  was  im- 
portant, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Archbishop  indicated  therein  why  he  was  a 
total  abstainer.  "We  have  In  this  country," 
he  said,  "a  terrible  curse,  brought  upon  the 
country    by   the   prevalence    of    the    sin    of 
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intemperance.  We  cannot  be  Indifferent, 
we  ought  not  to  be  indifferent,  to  what  effect 
all  this  produces  upon  other  men  than  our- 
selves. But  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man 
to  say  that  he  is  absolutely  safe.  I  have 
been  for  many  years  a  total  abstainer  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors — not  because  I  found 
it  at  all  necessary  for  my  own  life,  but  be- 
cause I  found  that  the  influence  I  could 
bring  upon  other  people  in  this  particular 
might  be  so  far  greater  when  I  was  abstain- 
ing entirely  than  if  I  simply  checked  myself 
to  very  careful  moderation,  and  laboured  in 
other  ways  to  keep  people  from  yielding  to 
such  a  temptation.  I  very  soon  found, 
when  I  came  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
to  handle  it,  that  if  I  were  to  affect  oiher 
people  at  all,  the  difference  between  saying 
*  Come  along '  and  saying  '  Go  along '  was 
enormous.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  a 
great   many    who    can    practise    moderation 

steadily  and  consistently,  for  others  there  is 
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no  other  road  to  a  real  recovery  but    total 
abstinence." 

His  Grace,  moreover,  took  an  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  temperance  and  religious 
work  among  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Soudan  War  he  assisted 
in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme,  involving 
an  outlay  of  ;^20,ooo,  for  maintaining  a 
bishop  to  undertake  the  oversight  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  The  work  revived 
memories  of  the  good  General  Gordon  and 
an  interview  he  had  with  Dr.  Temple  before 
his  ill-fated  visit  to  Egypt.  The  Archbishop 
alluded  to  the  interview  while  addressing  a 
meeting  of  undergraduates,  mentioning  that 
just  before  Gordon  went  out  to  the  Soudan, 
in  1884,  he  called  upon  him  (the  Archbishop, 
then  the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  telling  him  he 
wished  to  make  the  Gospel  known  to  the 
people  who  had  come  under  his  care,  and 
that  he  desired  to  have  the  Bishop's  author- 
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isation  to  baptise  any  of  them  who  should 
be  willing  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ. 
That  authorisation,  it  appears,  w^as  gladly 
granted,  and  Gordon  set  out,  conscious  of 
and  intent  on  an  even  nobler  mission  than 
that  given  to  him  by  his  country — viz.,  to 
declare  the  love  of  God  to  thti  Moham- 
medans of  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 

The  Archbishop  was  always  something 
of  a  wit,  and  possessed  a  mind  thoroughly 
well  stocked  with  reminiscences.  Was  it 
not  he  who,  in  relation  to  Samuel  John 
Stone's  famous  hymn,  "The  Church's  one 
Foundation,"  once  declared  this  hymn  and 
a  cold  luncheon  to  be  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniments of  every  church  stone-laying  he 
had  ever  attended  ?  Then  as  to  reminis- 
cences. While  visiting  Tiverton  in  1900, 
the  Archbishop  related  to  a  select  party  of 
friends  some  of  his  early  experiences  at 
Blundell's.  Standing  on  the  triangular  turf 
in  front  of  the  school  buildings,  he  explained 
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that  that  was  the  "ironing-box"  of  his  day, 
the  scene  of  all  school  fights.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  first  fight,  he  narrated  with 
evident  pleasure  that  though  the  assailant 
was  six  inches  or  more  taller  than  himself 
he  beat  him,  and  compelled  him  to  run 
away.  ''He  was  not  a  good  boy,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,"  observed  the  Archbishop, 
"and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  also  a  bit 
of  a  coward.  He  hit  out  at  me,  but  I  con- 
tinued to  dodge  him,  and  then  my  turn 
came.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he  turned 
tail  and  ran  away,  with  me  after  him, 
shouting  as  he  went,  'Take  him  off!'" 
The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly 
confessed  that  he  was  not  ahvays  successful 
on  the  "ironing-box." 

Here  is  another  striking  incident,  indi- 
cative of  the  Archbishop's  ready  adaptability 
to  circumstances. 

"  Dr.  Temple,"  wrote  a  clerical  contributor  to  M.A.P.^ 
*'  is  always  causing  surprises  to  his  friends  by  exhibiting 
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an  intimate  knowledge  of  things  that  an  Archbishop 
would  be  regarded  as  the  last  man  to  be  an  authority 
upon.  A  few  years  ago  a  country  rector,  whom  his 
Grace  was  visiting  officially,  took  him  for  a  walk  round 
the  parish.  The  worthy  parson  was  determined  to  keep 
the  conversation  from  getting  too  deep,  so  he  confined 
it  to  things  connected  with  his  parish.  During  their 
walk  together  they  passed  a  man  ploughing,  and  the 
Archbishop  stopped  to  look  on.  '  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,'  said  the  rector,  pointing  with  his  stick  to  the 
man  at  the  plough.  '  Now,  your  Grace,  that  poor 
fellow  is  doing  something  that  you  and  I  could  not,  in 
spite  of  our  learning.'  *Umph!'  muttered  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  a  man  of  few  words.  His  companion 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  ploughing.  Dr. 
Temple  remained  silent  until  the  man  came  to  the  top 
of  the  furrow ;  then  he  climbed  over  the  gate.  A  word 
to  the  farm-labourer,  and  the  next  moment  the  Primate 
of  All  England  was  guiding  that  plough  down  the  field 
with  the  skill  of  the  practised  hand;  and,  what  was 
more,  he  accomplished  a  difficult  turning  at  the  end  of 
the  row — never  an  easy  matter — in  a  way  that  excited 
the  outspoken  admiration  of  the  usually  undemonstrative 
Hodge.  '  I  had  to  learn  that  in  the  school  of  Necessity,' 
remarked  the  Archbishop  quietly,  as  he  walked  home 
with  the  dumfounded  rector." 
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And  the  Archbishop  was  ever  ready  to 
grasp  the  humour  of  things — even  of  some 
rough-hewn  criticism.  To  a  Temperance 
meeting  at  Hampstead  Town  Hall  he  spoke 
of  the  divided  opinion  among  the  working- 
classes  on  the  question  of  drink  and  its  evils, 
although  he  confessed  it  was  patent  to  him 
that  the  ravages  of  drink  were  vastly  on 
the  increase.  He  remembered,  he  said, 
addressing  a  Temperance  meeting  at  Exeter, 
and  was  touching  on  the  inadvisability  of 
even  moderate  drinking,  when  an  old  woman 
in  the  audience  interrupted  him  WMth  the 
remark,  ''What  do  you  know  about  it?  If 
you  had  to  stand  twelve  hours  over  the  wash- 
tub  you  would  know  the  good  of  a  glass  of 
oin!"  It  was  with  amusinor  stories  the  like 
of  this — containing  quaintly  human  touches 
and  in  a  w^ay  now  and  then  telling  against 
himself — that  the  Archbishop  often  tickled 
the  facetious  faculties  of  his  audience. 

All  who  knew  him  readily  acknowledged 
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Archbishop  Temple  to  be  a  man  of  set 
purpose.  It  was  in  the  same  degree  felt 
that  when  once  he  lent  his  aid  to  a  ofood 
work  it  would  remain  there,  no  matter  how 
far  he  mi^^ht  become  removed  from  its 
sphere.  Let  us  take  for  example  Blundell's 
School,  at  Tiverton.  Up  to  the  close  of 
his  life  he  retained  a  lively  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  as  one  of  the  o-overnors,  helped 
to  increase  its  efficiency  and  to  place  it  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation.  In  January  of 
1898,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  there 
was  arranged  a  unique  gathering  of  old 
Blundell  schoolboys,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  doing  honour  to  the  distinguished 
scholar  of  sixty  years  previous.  Sir  Walter 
C.  Hillier  presided,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  his  right,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Francis,  the  present  head-master  of  the 
school,  at  his  left.  The  company  included 
Mr.  C.  Sidney  Smith  (Sidney  Sussex 
College,    Cambridge),    Dr.    Jackson   (Exeter 
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College,  Oxford),  Mr.  J.  Goodenough  Taylor 
(Bristol),  Mr.  H.  S.  M'Calmont  Hill,  Mr. 
H.  Marshall  Hole  (Salisbury,  South  Africa), 
Mr.  M.  P.  Main  (Paris),  and  many  others. 
Dr.  Jackson  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  ''  Floreat  Schola  Blundelllna."  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  made  a  charac- 
teristic reply,  teeming  with  incidents  of 
his  school-life.  ''  I  look  back,"  he  remarked, 
''upon  the  five  and  a  quarter  years  that  I 
spent  at  Blundell's,  sixty  years  ago,  as 
years  in  which  I  obtained  a  most  valuable 
training  to  equip  me  for  the  battle  of  life. 
I  remember  that  at  a  Rugby  dinner  the 
late  M.  Waddington,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, who  was  a  Rugby  boy,  stated  that 
his  most  vivid  recollections  of  his  school- 
days were  the  kicks  he  received  at  foot- 
ball. Certainly  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
English  school  life  does  greatly  Influence 
one's  after  career.  But,  in  conclusion,  I 
will  say  this — that  the  aim  of  every  school. 
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if  It  is  to  vindicate  its  place  in  the  system 
of  English  education,  must  be  above  all, 
above  everything  else,  the  formation  of 
manly   character." 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Archbishop 
paid  what  was  his  last  visit  to  Blundell's 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  a 
memorial  window  which  had  been  placed  In 
the  chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  old  boys  who 
had  fallen  In  the  South  African  War.  An 
appropriate  speech  included  these  remarks: — 
*'  There  Is  one  thing  which  concerned  my 
residence  at  Tiverton.  Any  boy  who 
wanted  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  exhibition 
or  scholarship,  If  his  father  did  not  reside 
within  the  district,  had  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  ten  householders.  I  went  to  ten  house- 
holders and  said  I  wished  to  be  a  candidate. 
That  was  in  1838,  a  year  which  meant  very 
much  to  me.  I  found  ten  willing  to  sign  my 
certificate,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  was 
admitted  to  examination  and  eventually  won 
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a  scholarship,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  went  to 
college.  Without  that  scholarship  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  go  to  college  at  all, 
as  my  father  had  died  a  little  while  before, 
and  my  mother  could  not  have  sent  me 
there.  I  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  It,  and 
a  very  hard  time  of  It  In  the  way  of  Im- 
pecunloslty,  which  perhaps  some  of  you 
understand  very  well."  What  a  cherished 
example  this  should  be  for  the  boys  of  Great 
Britain ! 

In  one  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  Dr. 
Temples  life  In  Devonshire  reference  is 
made  to  his  journeys  across  the  moors  to 
Dartmoor  Prison,  to  convey  the  Gospel 
tidings  to  the  convicts  there.  The  writer 
recalls  an  occasion  when  the  Archbishop 
paid  a  similar  unexpected  visit  to  Wands- 
worth Prison,  the  great  establishment  for 
the  reception  of  the  criminals  of  South 
London.  And  in  what  a  homely,  tender  way 
he  spoke  to  those  wretched  wTong-doers,  to 
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be  sure !  To  their  surprise,  he  addressed 
them  as  "neighbours,"  justifying  the  expres- 
sion by  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  lived  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  that  a  great  many  of 
them  came  from  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Not  in  a  single  word  did  he  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  addressing  criminals,  and  the 
men  to  all  appearance  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated the  advice  their  Archbishop — "their 
neighbour,"  to  use  his  own  apt  expression — 
gave  them.  On  this  visit  the  Archbishop 
was  accompanied  by  the  then  Home  Sec- 
retary (Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley),  and  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Temple,  as  Archbishop,  was  still  a 
man  addicted  to  the  very  hardest  labour, 
mental  and  physical;  and  he  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  he  possessed  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  health.  It  was  a 
confession  of  his  in  1897,  that  for  one 
month  he  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven 
different    applications    to    go   to   one    place 
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or  another  to  speak,  to  preach,  to  preside 
at  meetings  or  to  join  in  conferences,  and 
sixty-three  applications  respecting  similar 
service  for  the  following  month.  But  much 
of  this  work  connected  with  the  Primacy 
must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  official 
biographer. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    BUSY    CLOSING    YEARS. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doings 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving^  still  pursuing^ 
Lear 71  to  labour,  and  to  wait.^^ 

—Longfellow. 

Anxious  times  for  Church  and  State — Death  of  Dr.  Mandell 
Creighton— Death  of  Queen  Victoria— Dr.  Templets 
part  at  the  Royal  funeral— Coronation  of  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra — A  painful  incident — Decorated 
by  his  Majesty — Debate  on  the  Education  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords — A  pathetic  breakdown — Royal  and 
other  inquirers — Prayers  of  the  people. 

The  closing  years  of  Archbishop  Temple's 

life — the  opening  years  of  the  new  century — 

were  anxious  years  both  for  the  Church  and 

country.      Away    in     South    Africa,    Great 

Britain,   as  all   know,   was    engaged  in   one 

of  the  severest  contests  ever  waofed    under 
iSg 
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the  rules  of  civilised  warfare,  and  the  losses 
sustained  as  the  price  of  ultimate  victory- 
carried  bereavement  or  sadness  into  nearly 
every  British  home,  and  into  many  homes 
in  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  In  Church 
circles  all  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  in 
the  direction  of  Fulham  Palace,  where  for 
weeks  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Mandell 
Creighton)  had  lain  hovering  between  life 
and  death.  With  a  constitution  less  robust, 
but  with  a  determination  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  he  had  attempted  the  work 
attaching  to  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
vast  diocese  of  London,  the  impossible 
accomplishment  of  which  by  any  man  of 
ordinary  strength  and  endurance  had  be- 
come an  accepted  fact.  Where  Dr.  Temple 
had  succeeded,  Dr.  Creighton  had  failed, 
unfortunately  falling  by  the  way  with  an 
over-wrought  system  and  exhausted  energy. 
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A  brilliant  scholar  and  a  man  of  the 
highest  character,  everybody  lamented  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  January  14th, 
1901.  The  Archbishop  subsequently  con- 
ducted the  burial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
This  sad  event  undoubtedly  emphasised  the 
admiration  of  the  people  for  the  Arch- 
bishop: not  till  then  did  they,  with  any- 
thing like  just  measure,  realise  the  tre- 
mendous staying  power  exhibited  and  the 
immense  work  accomplished  by  him  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  of  London. 

At  this  time  ritualistic  controversy  was 
rife,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
more  so  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  to 
Dr.  Temple,  who  was  indisposed  to  interfere 
with  the  ritualistic  tendencies  of  some  of  his 
clergy.  Dr.  Temple  had  made  it  plain  that 
he  only  conformed  to  their  practices.  So 
long  as  a  clergyman  was  spiritually-minded 
^  and    went    about    his    work    earnestly,    he 
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seemed  impressed  and  disinclined  to  inter- 
pose on  the  other  score.  Together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  however,  he  was  des- 
tined ere  long  to  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  ritualism  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Lambeth  Conference.. 

The  sensation  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
death  was  rather  discounted  by  the  grave 
news  which  got  abroad  about  the  middle 
of  January,  respecting  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  It  came  with  startling  suddenness. 
The  Court  Ciradar  of  January  i8th  an- 
nounced "  that  the  Queen  had  not  lately 
been  in  her  usual  health."  The  next  news 
took  the  form  of  an  official  bulletin,  making- 
it  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  illness  of  her 
Majesty  had  taken  a  serious  turn.  Then 
came  the  days  of  anxious  watching  and  the 
frequent  but  discouraging  bulletins,  the 
tension  finding  relief  only  in  the  prayers 
of  the  people.  The  Archbishop,  who  had 
figured  so  prominently  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
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Service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  now 
thoughtfully  spared  much  attendance  at 
Osborne,  whither  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
had  been  summoned.  And  the  fateful  Tues- 
day came.  On  January  22nd,  in  the  words 
of  the  official  message  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  "her  Majesty  passed  peacefully 
away  at  Osborne,"  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  The  shock  occasioned  thereby 
was  the  greatest  ever  experienced  by  many  of 
Queen  Victoria's  subjects  ;  the  whole  country 
went  into  mourning,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  found  ready  expression  when,  in  retro- 
spective order,  they  reflected  on  the  mani- 
fold blessings  which  had  attended  her 
Majesty's  long  and  glorious  reign.  But 
what  of  the  Archbishop  ?  To  him  that 
death  must  have  recalled  many  and  tender 
memories  :  he  could  look  back  certainly  over 
the  whole  reign,  and  could  reckon  to  his 
.credit   fourscore   years — only  two   less  than 

had  done  the  good  Queen  he  mourned.     As 

13 
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near  as  no  matter  they  were  contemporaries, 
and  they  had  seen  and  experienced  much  In 
common. 

But  duties  attendant  on  her  Majesty's 
death  and  the  accession  of  King-  Edward 
VII.  demanded  much  of  Dr.  Temple. 
Although  his  own  health  at  the  time  was 
not  believed  to  be  as  good  as  usual,  he 
courageously  applied  himself  to  their  per- 
formance, attending  Privy  Council  meetings 
and  numerous  other  functions  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  State.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  he  occupied  the  pulpit  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  morning  service, 
preaching  an  impressive,  sermon,  well  fitted 
for  the  occasion,  from  Rev.  xlv.  13 — 
*'  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 
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Nor  did  the  Archbishop  shrink  from  the 
arduous  work  which  devolved  upon  him 
at  the  memorable  funeral  service  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others.  His 
Grace  discharged  his  painful  and  solemn 
duties  with  surprising  courage  and  self- 
control.  That  service  is  a  lasting  memory 
to  all  who  were  privileged  to  be  present. 

Many  months  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  coronation  of  his 
Majesty  King  Edward — months  of  con- 
tinuous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Primate 
for  the  orood  of  the  Church.  On  November 
30th,  1 90 1,  he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth- 
day very  quietly  with  his  family  around  him, 
at  the  palace,  Canterbury,  and,  being  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  he  preached  at  the  after- 
noon service  in  the  Cathedral.  Both  on 
this  occasion  and  on  another  date  when 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  celebrated  their  silver 
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wedding  anniversary,  many  messages  of 
congratulations  and  tokens  of  goodwill  found 
their  way  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
Canterbury  Palace  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

And  in  course  of  time  the  coronation  of 
their  Majesties  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  came  to  be  spoken  of  and 
arranged,  moving  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  an  unparalleled  outburst  of  loyalty. 
Opinion  was  divided  whether  the  Arch- 
bishop, upon  whom  advanced  age  had 
told  of  late,  would  feel  strong  enough  to 
undertake  the  huge  task  which  that 
momentous  function  was  to  impose  upon 
the  representative  of  the  Church;  but  those 
who  doubted,  allowing  for  physical  condi- 
tions, reckoned  without  his  Grace's  Indomit- 
able determination. 

At  the  brilliant  Coronation  ceremony — 
the  great  event  of  the  age — Dr.  Temple 
was  found  at  his  prescribed  post,  and  all 
went   well    save   for   the  assistance   required 
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by  him  in  getting  up  and  down  the 
steps  to  the  altar  and  the  dais,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  act  of  homage.  Here  the 
Archbishop,  evidently  overcome  by  fatigue, 
faltered  in  his  attempt  to  rise  again  from 
his  knees  after  kissing  his  Majesty's  left 
cheek.  It  was  a  trying  moment,  sending 
pain  to  the  hearts  of  the  onlookers,  more 
especially  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  advanced  a  step 
or  two  to  render  assistance,  but  his  Majesty, 
realising  the  situation,  had  tenderly  taken 
his  Grace  by  the  hand,  and  was  already 
assisting  him  to  his  feet.  The  affair  lost 
some  of  its  seriousness  when  the  Arch- 
bishop, recovering  himself  in  a  remarkable 
way,  resumed  his  part  and  conducted  the 
auspicious  proceedings,  without  apparent 
embarrassment,  to  the  end.  A  few  days 
later  his  Grace,  by  Royal  command,  was 
summoned  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on 
being  graciously  received  by  the  King  and 
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Queen,  his  Majesty  presented  him  with  the 
Royal  Victorian  Chain. 

Grave  fears  as  to  Dr.  Temple's  condition 
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were  revived  some  months  later  by  his 
pathetic  breakdown  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
durinor  the  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill. 
Of  this  the  author  was  an  eye-witness.      It 
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was  on  Thursday,  December  4th,  an  in- 
tensely cold  day.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who,  it  was  reported,  had  returned  from 
the  Continent  specially  to  take  part  in  the 
second  reading  debate,  apparently  thought 
twice  before  braving  the  elements,  and 
resolved  to  stay  at  home.  The  noble  lords, 
however,  mustered  in  unusual  strength,  and 
not  for  many  years  had  there  been  present 
so  many  spiritual  lords,  as  the  bishops  are 
called.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  he  had 
no  more  attentive  listener  than  Dr.  Temple 
—  the  keenest  champion  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  whole  House,  and,  perhaps 
it  is  right  to  say,  in  the  whole  country. 
He  occupied  the  first  seat  on  the  front  row 
of  the  episcopal  benches,  very  near  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  as  his  immediate 
neighbours  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of 
London,    and    the     Bishop   of    Southwell — 
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the  latter  sitting  directly  behind.  In  the 
debate,  Earl  Spencer  followed  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  rose  and  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  spoke  for  about  half- 
an-hour,  depending  for  some  support  on  a 
projecting  arm,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
front  episcopal  bench.  His  Grace  empha- 
sised his  belief  that  the  country  would 
not  have  education  without  religious  in- 
struction. ''Again  and  again,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "  have  I  joined  others  In  press- 
ing on  the  Government  that  secondary 
education  ought  to  receive  attention,  and 
the  necessity  has  at  last  been  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
provision  of  elementary  education  have  been 
driven  to  encroach  on  secondary  education." 
His  Grace  had  just  stated  the  position  of 
the  clergy  when  he  was  observed  to  sway 
backwards  into  his  seat,  leavlno-  his  sentence 
Incomplete.     He  remained    In   that  position 
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for  a  second  or  two,  the  bishops  around 
him  leaning  forward  gravely  concerned. 
Before  they  could  extend  their  help,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Temple  had  recovered  himself 
again,  and  bravely  rising  to  his  feet,  ex- 
claimed in  faltering  voice,  "  I  hope  your 
lordships,  in  spite  of  any  objections  that 
may  be  made,  will  nevertheless  pass  the 
Bill  into  law,  and  let  us  see  how  it  will 
act  when  it  begins  to  work."  Again  his 
Grace,  seemingly  through  weakness  of  the 
legs,  dropped  heavily  back  into  his  seat  and 
remained  there,  leaving  his  remarks  still 
unfinished.  It  had  been  noted  all  through 
the  Primate's  speech  that  he  was  suffering 
from  great  physical  disability,  and  that  there 
was  unusual  hesitancy  in  his  delivery.  After 
resting  a  few  minutes,  his  tottering  form 
was  slowly  assisted  from  the  chamber  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  another  gentleman 
who  had  been  watching  the  proceedings 
from  the  steps  of  the  Throne.     The  break- 
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down  of  the  Archbishop  had  created  a  painful 
sensation.  It  proved  to  be  his  last  public 
appearance — his  last  dying  speech,  in  fact — 
and  the  sad  circumstances  connected  there- 
with singularly  resembled  those  associated 
with  Chatham's  dramatic  collapse  in  the 
same  House.  On  the  following  night,  his 
Grace's  speech  was  finished  for  him,  at  his 
own  request,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  a  stirring  appeal  that  the  Government 
would  do  nothing  to  further  rend  asunder 
the  Church  and   Nonconformity. 

For  weeks  after  this  the  Archbishop  lay 
seriously  ill  at  Lambeth  Palace,  passing  sleep- 
less nights  and  restless  days.  At  one  time 
his  condition  was  so  critical  that  at  his  own 
request  he  received  Holy  Communion  at 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  offered  in  all 
the  churches,  in  most  of  which  sympathetic 
pulpit  references  were  made.  Meanwhile, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  anxiously 
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inquired  at  the  palace  after  his  Grace's 
welfare,  among  these  being  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  and  Lady  Tweedmouth, 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  the  Baroness  and 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  frequently  inquired  after  the  Primate's 
condition,  and  it  was  said  that  this  token 
of  Royal  favour  cheered  him  much  in  his 
great  weakness.  His  Grace  had  now 
completed  six  years'  valuable  work  as 
Archbishop,  and  thirty-three  years  on  the 
episcopal  bench,  and  had  attained  to  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-one  years. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    GREAT    LIFE,    NOBLY    ENDED. 

"  Others  shall 
Take  patience^  labour^  to  their  heart  and  haml^ 
From  thy  hand  and  thy  heart  a?td  thy  brave  cheer ^ 
And  God^s  orace  fructify  through  thee  to  all.^^ 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Death  among  the  religious  denominations— Three  leaders 
of  the  Church  die  within  a  week — G.O.M.  of  the  Church 
— Facts  about  the  Episcopal  bench  —Touching  deathbed 
scene  at  Lambeth  Palace — The  Christian  warrior  pre- 
pared for  death — Sympathy  of  King  and  Queen  and 
people  —  The  Yuletide  cloud  —  Archbishops  and  their 
resting-places — The  funeral  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

To   those    who    beheve    portentous    events 

evolve  in   circles,  and  who  are  superstitious 

enough     to     suppose    that    things — notably 

death — go    in   threes,   there    was  something 

for  comment  in  the  Primate's  demise  at  this 

period.       Death,   with  his  sickle    keen,   was 
204 
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plainly  seen  to  be  on  a  round  of  visitation 
among  the  religious  denominations.  Only 
a  few  weeks  before  there  had  passed  away 
with  shocking  suddenness,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes — that  sterling  leader  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism,  whose  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  Mother  Church  had  stirred  anew 
fond  hopes  of  re-union  among  the  Churches. 
In  quick  succession.  Dr.  Parker,  the  elo- 
quent pastor  of  the  City  Tfemple,  was 
gathered  unto  the  Fathers,  though  after  a 
serious  and  protracted  illness;  and  then  came 
the  removal  of  the  Primate  of  All  England, 
at  a  time  when  sickness  was  particularly 
rife  among  his  followers  in  the  Church  of 
England.  And  restricting  the  .view  to  the 
latter  body  alone,  the  superstitious  had 
grounds  for  rumination.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
Primate,  the  Dean  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
W.  R.  Stephens)  sickened  and  died;  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  (Dr.  Festing),  who 
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was  in  a  critical  condition,  sufferinor  from 
cardiac  trouble,  at  the  time  Dr.  Temple 
breathed  his  last,  passed  into  the  realm 
beyond  mortal  life  on  the  following-  Sunday. 
Thus  within  a  week  the  Church  of  E norland 
had  been  bereft  of  three  of  her  distinguished 
leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  illness  claimed 
among  its  victims  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Ingram),  who  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  took  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
Education  Bill  on  the  same  night  as  the 
titular  head  of  the  Church  broke  down. 
His  indisposition  was  not  regarded  as  very 
grave,  but  it  was  grave  enough  to  cause 
him  to  take  to  his  bed  and  to  abstain  from 
episcopal  duties  for  several  weeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Southampton  was  also  down  at 
Petersfield;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  had 
hardly  recovered  from  a  long  illness;  and 
several  other  prominent  Churchmen,  includ- 
ing the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  were  more  or 
less  unwell. 
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Although  he  had  attained  to  eleven  years 
beyond  the  Psalmist's  allotted  span  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  Dr.  Temple,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  not  in  age  the  senior 
member  of  the  episcopal  bench.  The 
"  Father  of  the  Bishops  "  was  in  reality 
Dr.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  two  years  senior  to  the  Primate, 
and  received  his  nomination  as  bishop  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  quite  six  years  before  him. 
Dr.  Lewis,  the  aged  Welsh  bishop,  who  went 
to  Llandaff  in  1883,  was  eight  months  older 
than  Dr.  Temple  and  was  still  hale  and  in- 
dustrious— affording  remarkable  evidence  of 
sustained  vitality.  Reckoned  by  age,  then, 
Dr.  Temple  ranked  third  among  the  Bishops, 
and  in  order  of  consecration  he  stood  second, 
with  Dr.  Ellicott  his  only  surviving  fore- 
runner. The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  therefore, 
on  the  twofold  score  of  age  and  episcopal 
service,  might  justly  be  designated  the 
'^  G.O.M.   of  the  Church  of  England."     It 
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is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that  during 
all  those  thirty-nine  years  Dr.  Ellicott 
remained  at  the  head  of  one  diocese, 
although  this  also  embraced  Bristol  up  to 
1897,  when  the  combination  of  Bristol 
and  Gloucester  for  diocesan  purposes  was 
terminated,  and  Dr.  G.  Forrest  Browne 
went  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the 
suffragan  Bishopric  of  Stepney  to  super- 
vise ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  diocese  of 
Bristol. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  deathbed  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  The  end  came — some- 
what as  a  surprise,  it  is  true,  after  the  re- 
assuring bulletin  of  the  previous  evening, 
but  with  the  full  expectation  of  those  in 
the  sick-chamber,  and,  if  the  good  Arch- 
bishop's attitude  be  judged  aright,  with  his 
hopeful  anticipation.  It  must  have  been  an 
incalculable  consolation  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  that  as  he  bravely  realised 
the   fast   ebbing  away  of  physical   strength, 
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he  gave  every  Indication  of  preparedness — 
every  indication  that  he  was  "crossing  the 
bar "  (to  use  Tennyson's  apt  phrase)  to  a 
brighter  world,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
everlasting  life.  His  great  ambition  had 
been  to  die  in  harness,  and  a  strenuous 
worker  he  had  indeed  been  right  up  to  the 
painful  incident  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  culminated  in  his  being  led — almost 
carried — from  the  presence  of  the  pain- 
stricken  peers.  But  before  this  he  had 
been  mindful  of  the  approaching  end.  To 
several  other  prelates  who  had  taken  part 
with  him  In  a  meeting  in  London  a  short 
time  before,  he  occasioned  some  surprise 
and  alarm  by  saying  he  was  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  defend  the  Church  and 
the  Education  Bill  and  then  home  to  die. 
Was  any  prophecy  more  true  ?  According 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Standard 
on  Thursday,  December  nth.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Primate  had  lost  strength 
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during  the  preceding  few  days,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  was  called  in  to  consult 
with  his  Grace's  other  medical  advisers ; 
and  this  is  the  soul -stirring  word -picture 
drawn  by  the  correspondent  of  the  great 
Archbishop  taking  solemn  leave  of  his  family 
circle  : — 

"  On  the  same  day  the  Archbishop  gave 
expression  to  his  conviction  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  he  specially  requested  that 
he  might  receive  Holy  Communion.  By  his 
Grace's  express  desire  the  Archbishop  of 
York  celebrated,  assisted  by  the  Primate's 
domestic  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare. 
The  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  London 
were  present,  and  members  of  the  household 
took  part  in  the  simple  service.  His  Grace 
sat  in  a  chair  near  the  bedroom  fireplace,  at 
his  side  being  Mrs.  Temple  and  their  two 
sons.  After  partaking  of  the  sacred 
elements,  his  Grace  raised  himself  up  in 
his  chair  and   thanked  those  who  had  been 
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present  with  him  at  that  great  feast.  Then 
the  central  figure  in  a  touching  scene  turned 
towards  the  members  of  the  household  at 
the  palace  and  expressed  his  special  gratitude 
for  their  kind  services  in  the  past.  After 
giving  utterance  to  these  gracious  words, 
which  profoundly  moved  every  listener,  the 
venerable  Primate  crave  his  blessincr,  first  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  next  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  As  his  right  reverend 
brethren  and  the  members  of  the  household 
left  the  room,  his  Grace  turned  affectionately 
to  the  members  of  his  family.  This  touching 
scene  possessed  an  overpowering  significance, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  the  Archbishop  could  have  undertaken 
such  a  sustained  effort." 

In  days  of  strength — days  evidently  not 
dissociated  from  thouo^hts  of  the  hereafter — 
this  "Christian  warrior,"  as  some  have  not 
improperly  described  his  Grace,  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  express  his  preference  for 
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the  Cloister  Garth  of  the  grand  old  Mother 
Church  of  Canterbury  as  his  last  resting- 
place.  So  of  preparation,  it  may  be  said, 
there  was  nothing  left  undone.  How  fitting 
such  a  close!  In  life — no  matter  how 
onerous  the  calls  made  upon  him — so  in 
death.   Dr.  Temple  was  the  ready  man. 

And  when  news  of  the  Primate's  passing 
got  abroad — as  it  did  pretty  early  on 
December  23rd — there  was  a  wonderful 
expression  of  affectionate  regard  for  him 
from  the  people,  whose  acknowledgment  of 
his  greatness,  of  his  learning,  and  of  his 
beneficent  labours  was  sincere  and  spon- 
taneous. Messages  of  condolence  poured 
into  Lambeth  Palace  from  all  quarters, 
amono;  the  earliest  to  arrive  beinor  those 
from  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  (Prime  Minister).  In  the 
evening,  in  spite  of  all  the  rush  and  incon- 
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venience  attaching  to  the  Yuletide  business, 
there  was  a  large  congregation  at  the  special 
memorial  service  held  In  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  sad  event  was  the  one  cloud  of 
general  effect  which  overhung  the  prevailing 
brightness  of  the  season,  Into  the  festivities  of 
which  Britons  were  bent  on  throwing  more 
serenity  than  had  been  the  case  In  the  three 
previous  years,  because  of  the  removal  of  the 
national  cloud  by  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and  the  return  of  many  relations  and  friends 
who  had  been  engaged  therein  for  their 
country's  good. 

Christmas  Day  services  partook  of  the 
double  character  of  brightness  and  sadness — 
brlofhtness  owlnsf  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour 
in  lowly  circumstances  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  all  He  did  for  mankind,  and  sad- 
ness because  of  the  demise  of  one  of  the 
Saviour's  noblest  followers,  who,  also  born 
In  humble  surroundings,  lived  to  be  an 
Inspiring  example  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
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do  much  in  the  promotion  of  their  well- 
being.  It  was  but  proper,  even  at  the 
great  Christian  festival,  that  so  immense 
a  loss  to  the  Church  and  to  the  nation 
should  be  touched  on  in  the  various  pulpits, 
and  such,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  is  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  among  the  religious 
communities  at  these  sad  times,  that  the 
sympathetic  references  were  not  restricted 
to  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  ''  Dead  March "  in  Satil  was  played 
at  the  conclusion  of  service  in  most  places 
of  worship.  Fitting  allusion  was  made  to 
the  great  work  of  Dr.  Temple  by  Canon 
Newbolt,  who,  standing  in  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral — so  often  occupied  by  the 
leader  the  Church  now  mourned — spoke  of 
the  Primate  as  one  who  had  been  revered 
and  welcomed  within  the  walls  of  the  metro- 
politan church.  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson, 
delivering  his  Initial  sermon  as  the  successor 
of  Dean   Bradley   (retired),    in   Westminster 
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Abbey,  made  a  touching  reference  to  Dr. 
Temple,  speaking  of  him  as  a  "strong  man 
and  a  just  man."  The  references.  In  fact, 
were  general,  the  preachers  seeming  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  expressing  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  great  teacher,  preacher, 
and  worker  whom  an  all-wise  Providence 
had  thought  well  to  summon  to  a  higher 
sphere,  and  in  offering  words  of  consolation 
to  those  who  came  immediately  within  the 
shadow  of  so  heavy  an  affliction.  And  let 
it  be  said,  on  the  part  of  these  latter  there 
was  noticeable  a  very  kindly  desire  that 
the  sorrowful  event  should  not  detract  from 
the  brightness  of  the  Yuletlde  and  from 
the  lessons  of  its  significant  celebration. 
Mrs.  Temple,  seeing  the  flag  half-mast 
from  the  tower  of  the  church  adjacent  to 
Lambeth  Palace,  requested  the  authorities 
to  raise  it  to  the  full  altitude  on  Christmas 
Day,  a  request  that  was  promptly  complied 
with ;   and    by  those  who    knew  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  character  and  mould  of  mind,  this 
action  was  felt  to  be  In  singular  accord  with 
what  he  would  have  desired,  could  his  wishes 
have  been  consulted. 

At  the  Archbishop's  request,  it  was  under- 
stood, the  funeral  arrangements  were  of  the 
simplest  kind.  In  an  oak  coffin,  bearing 
just  the  name  and  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
they  tenderly  bore  him  from  Lambeth  to 
Canterbury.  As  the  procession  passed  from 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  after  a  brief  ser- 
vice, to  Victoria,  the  people  manifested 
feeling  tokens  of  respect.  At  the  station 
one  of  the  West  End  choirs  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceedings  by  rendering 
appropriate  hymns.  On  arrival  at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  another  short  service  was 
conducted,  and  there  the  remains  were  left  in 
repose  until  the  morrow,  watched  by  faithful 
adherents  of  the  Church. 

A  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  from 
the   railway  even,   serves  to  carry  thoughts 
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from  things  of  the  outer  world  far  back  Into 
religious  history.  There  is  naturally  recalled 
what  one  knows  of  Augustine  and  his  land- 
ing In  the  sixth  century,  and  all  that  ensued 
to  the  advantage  of  this  country.  In  the 
cathedral  Itself  one  feels  the  dumb  influence 
of  hallowed  surroundings.  Not  all  the  arch- 
bishops have  been  burled  there — indeed,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion, comparatively  few  rest  beneath  this 
glorious  fane.  Inquiry  elicited  that  from 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Pole,  who  died  in 
1558,  no  archbishop  was  Interred  there  until 
Dr.  Benson's  burial  six  years  ago.  Most 
of  the  archbishops  of  the  past  have  resting- 
places  elsewhere.  As  visitors  to  Lambeth 
know,  Archbishop  Seeker  found  a  grave 
there ;  so,  too,  did  Archbishop  Tenlson 
and  Archbishop  Bancroft.  At  least  one — 
Archbishop  Manners  Sutton — was  Interred 
at  Addington;  but  Croydon  parish  church 
has  received  the  remains  of  most  Primates, 
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among  them  Archbishop  Grindal,  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Archbishop  Abbott,  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  and  others.  Dr.  Temple, 
like  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Benson,  desired 
Canterbury  as  the  venue  of  his  last  long 
sleep.  The  Cloister  Garth,  the  place  of 
his  own  selection,  which  he  was  wont 
to  pass  at  times  while  in  residence  at  the 
city,  is  a  piece  of  greensward  fringed  by 
the  cloisters,  looking  snug  and  restful. 

The  mournful  scene  at  the  funeral  on 
Saturday,  December  27th,  was  one  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  Everything  betokened 
the  passing  away  of  a  great  man,  to  whom 
representatives  of  all  classes  in  the  Church 
and  State,  including  the  King  and  Queen, 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  county  and  municipal 
authorities,  paid  a  last  loving  tribute.  At 
the  cathedral  the  *'  Dead  March "  in  Saul 
and  muffled  drums  must,  by  contrast,  have 
brought    back    to    many    minds    the    poet's 
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account  of  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 
The  procession  was  a  long  one,  and  unique, 
if  only  from  its  representative  aspect.  The 
sacred  burial  service  was  impressively  con- 
ducted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (who 
was  destined  to  succeed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury),  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  and 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Farrar),  who, 
though  physically  unfit,  courageously  took 
his  part  in  the  last  rites  in  relation  to  his 
eminent  colleague. 

And  there,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Dr.  Temple  was  left 
to  rest.  One  thinks  again  of  Tennyson — of 
his  epitaph  on  General  Gordon,  and  applies 
it  to  his  friend,  Archbishop  Temple  : — 

"  Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  tyrant's  foe 


Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  never  borne  a  nobler  man." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


"  No  sermon  is  half  so  effective  as  a  life  well  and  truly 
lived:'— Dr.  Gott,  Bishop  of  Truro. 

The  rich  reward  of  all  Dr.  Temple's  con- 
sistent and  resolute  labour — of  all  his  high 
thinking,  high  living,  and  self-denying  efforts 
— of  all  his  steadfast  Integrity,  was  that  he 
attained  to  the  highest  position  which  the 
Church  of  England  had  to  offer  him.  To 
do  this,  as  readers  will  have  observed,  he 
had  by  dint  of  a  truly  wondrous  spirit  of  self- 
help  steadily  progressed,  step  by  step,  from 
quite  a  humble  position  In  life — though  a 
common  assumption  that  he  rose  from 
plottghboy  to  Primate  hardly  bears  the  im- 
press of  truth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
nineteenth  century,  wealthy  as  It  was  in  the 
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matter  of  self-made  men,  yielded  no  nobler 
example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  set  purpose 
of  a  youth  who,  to  start  with,  found  himself  on 
one  of  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder. 
From  his  youth  up  young  Temple  was 
determined  to  rise.  He  had  nurtured  with 
all  firmness  the  belief  that  the  best  prizes  of 
the  world  are  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
lad  determined  to  work  courageously  and 
hard  to  possess  them,  and  the  justification 
for  this  belief  will  stand  for  all  time  boldly 
illumined  by  his  own  remarkable  career. 
The  excellent  examples  set  by  James 
Garfield  and  Abraham  Lincoln  before  sturdy 
young  Americans,  are  reflected  only  with 
greater  power  in  the  grand  life-work  of 
Archbishop  Temple  before  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  quick-witted  sons  of  Britain. 
By  all  conceivable  means  let  them  benefit 
by  the  example  emitted  from  the  life  of  a 
truly  great  and  good  man — a  man  who  never 
wore  his  heart   upon    his   sleeve,    who   was 
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never  known  to  lose  heart,  and  who  always 
met  difficulties  simply  as  things  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  hook  or  by  crook.  And  coming 
from  such  an  experienced  and  well-tried 
source,  when  shall  words  such  as  these 
die.^ 

'*  Few  indeed  are  those  who,  being  truly 
religious  men,  find  the  pinch  of  this  world 
harder  than  they  can  bear.  If  a  man  would 
but  give  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  it  is  astonish- 
ing in  how  many  ways  the  Lord  seems  to 
watch  over  him  and  to  help  him,  and  to 
find  openings  for  him  and  to  give  him 
opportunities  of  seeking,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  those  whom  he  loves,  the  com- 
forts that  God  himself  has  provided  for  our 
lives  here  "  (Archbishop  Temple  to  working- 
men  at  Nottingham). 


Pulpit  Eulogiums, 


Pulpit  references  to  Archbishop  Temple's 
death  were  general.  The  subjoined  extracts 
have  been  taken  from  the  excellent  reports 
which  appeared  in  The  Standard,  and  for 
which  indebtedness  is  expressed. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  at  the  Christ- 
mas-Day service  in  York  Minster: — 

"Among  the  remarkable  men  of  the  past 
century,  Archbishop  Temple  will  certainly  find 
a  prominent  place.  The  records  of  his  life  when 
fully  written  will  both  surprise  the  world  and 
call  forth  its  admiration.  The  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  with  its  special  difficulties  and 
toils,  and  almost  privations,  are  little  known  in 
their  fulness  except  to  his  more  familiar  friends; 
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nor  the  courage  and  the  patience  with  which, 
amidst  all  these  difficulties,  he  attained  to  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  manhood  and  the  con- 
spicuous honours  of  his  later  years.  It  was  my 
happiness  to  enjoy  for  a  long  period  his  valued 
friendship,  and  during  later  years  continuous  and 
affectionate  intercourse  almost  to  the  peaceful 
close  of  his  noble  life.  It  was  my  precious 
privilege  not  many  days  ago  to  administer  to 
him,  by  his  kind  request,  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ — his  last  Com- 
munion upon  earth.  Among  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  a  long  life,  I  can  look  back  on  none 
more  solemn  or  more  pathetic  than  that  last 
touching  service  in  his  dying  chamber,  or  the 
patriarchal  solemnity  with  which  he  bade  us  each 
and  all  farewell — first  of  all  to  myself,  as  his  un- 
worthy friend,  and  after  that  to  my  brother 
Bishops,  and  then  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
household.  His  loving  words,  both  strong  and 
clear  even  in  his  dying  hours,  seemed  almost  to 
come  from  the  other  side,  and  so  he  passed  away. 
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After  a  few  da3's  of  peaceful  waiting  he  was 
gathered  to  his  rest,  and  entered  into  the  paradise 
of  God." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
said  : — 

''Their  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  sense  of 
the  great  loss  that  had  caused  a  void  among 
the  strong  men  of  a  strong  generation.  The 
Archbishop  was  known  to  them  for  his  personal 
strength,  loving  simplicity,  capacity  for  work,  and 
robust  supremacy  of  reason ;  but  all  these  were 
subordinate  to  his  intense  and  absolute  dutifulness 
to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master.  Moral 
fortitude  and  intellectual  force  were  conspicuous 
in  him.  Yet  they  were  never  suffered  to  obscure 
the  simple  integrity  of  an  unwavering  faith." 

The  Bishop  of  Hull,  in  Scarborough  Parish 
Church  : — 

*'  Dr.  Temple  was  a  great  personality,  liberal  in 
his  views  as  in  his  sympathy,  absolutely  sincere, 
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resolute,  fearless,  and  uncompromisingly  just, 
caring  little  for  pomp  or  greatness  in  matters 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man 
of  simple  heart  and  great  piety,  and  left  his  mark 
on  everything  he  touched  either  in  connection 
with  the  Church  or  things  social.  Men  would 
recall  in  years  to  come  his  last  public  utterance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Education  Bill,  a 
subject  on  which  from  his  lifelong  interest  he  was 
so  well  able  to  speak.  For  many  years  he  had 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  reformers. 
They  had  lost  a  great  man  when  great  men  were 
not  too  common,  and  they  had  cause  to  be  very 
thankful  for  his  life  and  character  and  work, 
which  had  been  crowned  with  so  great  a  measure 
of  success." 

Bishop  Walsh  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  : — 

'^  The  late  Archbishop's  was  a  life  guided  by 
religious  principles  from  very  early  days,  and  he 
realised  more  and  more  the  blessings  of  union 
with    Christ,    while    his    whole    soul    was    filled 
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with  love  for  God  and  man.  Thirty-three  years 
ago,  on  St.  Thomas's  Festival,  it  was  the 
preacher's  privilege,  with  many  other  clergy, 
and  amongst  them  the  future  Archbishop 
Benson,  to  be  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  one  of  the  most  solemn  services  ever 
conducted  there,  the  consecration  of  Frederick 
Temple,  with  two  others,  to  the  episcopacy. 
There  were,  perhaps,  few  remaining  who  remem- 
bered the  excitement  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  the  late  Primate  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  and 
the  protests  then  expressed.  It  was  a  scene 
and  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
England,  the  English  Church,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  England,  was  better  and  richer 
through  the  ministry  of  Frederick  Temple, 
first  as  Bishop  and  then  as  Archbishop.  There 
were  comparatively  few  who  recalled  the  occa- 
sion of  which  he  had  been  speaking;  but  there 
were  many  more  who  recalled  the  very  different 
scene  which  was  witnessed  in  1897,  the  year 
of    the     late    Queen's    Diamond    Jubilee,    when 
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the  Bishops  of  the  x\nglican  Church  and  their 
brethren  of  the  American  Church  assembled 
in  London  for  Conference.  They  proceeded 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Church-house  to 
the  Abbey,  and  the  most  striking  figure  of  all 
was  Frederick  Temple,  newly  called  to  succeed 
one  whom  God  had  taken  to  Himself.  He  was 
called  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  at  an 
anxious  time ;  but  he  was  recognised  by  his 
brethren  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  one  amongst 
the  ranks  best  fitted  to  adorn  it.  To  one  like 
himself,  who  was  present  on  both  occasions, 
the  contrasts  were  striking  beyond  expression. 
It  was  his  happiness  to  be  associated  with  Dr. 
Temple  while  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  and 
never  should  he  forget  that  privilege  of  working 
with  him  in  London.  It  was  no  surprise  when 
Bishop  Temple  was  appointed  to  succeed  Arch- 
bishop Benson  in  the  Primacy.  The  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee,  the  death  of  the  beloved  Queen, 
the  coronation  of  the  King,  the  passing  of  im- 
portant measures  bearing  on  temperance  and  on 
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education — with  these  events  the  late  Primate 
had  been  more  or  less  associated.  In  connection 
with  the  measures  that  had  been  passed  he  had 
exercised  his  influence,  coupled  with  the  authority 
attaching  to  him  as  an  expert  and  statesman. 
The  life  now  closed  had  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Church  and  country.  To  know  the 
Archbishop  as  those  had  known  him  who  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  friendship  was  to  see 
something  of  that  sweet  happy  family  life  of 
which  he  was  the  centre.  Might  the  labours 
of  the  great  Archbishop  stir  them  all  to  greater 
zeal  in  missionary  effort  and  in  temperance  work." 

Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  Winchester  Cathedral  :— 

"  Dr.  Temple  had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  profound  trust  in  the  in- 
dwelling power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again 
and  again  did  he  force  in  upon  people's  minds 
the  intensity  of  his  own  trust  in  these  great 
realities.     We   lesser   folk   could   not,   of    course, 
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match  the  power  of  his  trenchant,  weighty  \Nords, 
more  potent  in  their  rugged  simpHcity  than  any 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  We  lacked,  too,  that  clear, 
logical  directness  of  thought  \\hich  lay  behind 
the  words  and  inspired  them.  But  the  simple 
Christian  truths  on  which  he  rested  were  not 
less  certainly  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of 
us,  for  our  souls'  health.  And  the  whole  ex- 
ample he  had  given  us  of  \n  hat  the  manl}-,  pure, 
self-denying  Christian  life  of  a  strong,  straight- 
forward servant  of  God  could  be,  and  which  was, 
or  ought  to  be,  an  inspiration  and  a  personal  help 
to  every  one  of  us.  He  cared  with  his  whole  soul 
for  the  needs,  the  difficulties,  and  the  impoverish- 
ments in  other  people's  lives,  and  he  set  himself 
with  all  the  vigour  of  his  manly  strength  to  help 
and  put  these  wrongs  and  shortcomings  right. 
For  a  longer  term  of  years  than  any  man  now 
alive  he  knew  and  cared  and  toiled  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  English  people,  and  he  had  left  it  on 
record  that  what  moved  him  to  all  this  was  his 
burning   sense   of  what   such  ennobling  of  their 
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lives  and  powers  might  and  would  mean  for  their 
abiding  good,  and  above  all  for  their  better  under- 
standing of  the  message  of  the  Saviour's  love. 
Well,  after  fourscore  strenuous  years  of  life  he 
had  gone,  and  left  a  noble  example  before  us  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  great  trust." 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  Cathedral : — 

"  In  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
a  great  teacher  of  righteousness,  both  by  word 
and  good  example,  passed  away.  Almost  his 
first  act  as  Archbishop  was  to  reply  to  the  Papal 
Bull  of  September  15th,  1896,  in  which  Leo  XIII. 
dealt  in  so  provocative  a  manner  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders.  The 
sudden  death  of  Archbishop  Benson  in  1896 
prevented  him  dealing  with  it  as  he  intended, 
and  it  was  a  momentous  piece  of  work  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  first  crowded  months  of 
Archbishop  Temple's  new  life.  The  gentle  and 
Christian  tone  of  the  letter  was  practically  due 

to  his  wish  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  widen 

*i5 
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the  breach  so  unhappily  deepened  by  the  Pope. 
The  main  thesis  of  the  reply,  which  was  dated 
February  19th,  1897,  namely,  that  our  form  of 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  was  quite  sufficient 
when  compared  with  other  early  forms,  had  been 
abundantly  justified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Prayer-book  of  Serapion,  the  friend  and  colleague 
of  St.  Athanasius,  and  by  further  studies  in  the 
same  line.  At  the  first  Lambeth  Conference 
which  followed,  they  recognised  the  vigour  with 
which  the  new  Archbishop  enforced  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions  as  the  first  duty  of  the  living 
Church.  This  was  one  of  the  prominent  notes 
of  his  six  years'  labours,  others  being  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  temperance,  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  his 
transference  of  his  second  residence  from  Adding- 
ton  to  Canterbury." 

The    Bishop   of   Marlborough,   in   Exeter 
Cathedral : — 

"A   simple  faith  in  the  mystery  of  God's  in- 
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carnation  made  Dr.  Temple  what  he  was,  aHke 
in  his  relation  to  God  and  man.  He  had  not 
only  childlike  faith  in  the  Incarnation,  but  a 
strong  practical  confidence  of  mature  intellect 
in  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul.  ...  It  had  been 
untruly  and  unfairly  said  that  in  London,  under 
Dr.  Temple's  hand,  the  Ritualistic  Party  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  it  had  not  occupied  before; 
but  nothing  had  been  done  before  he  came  to 
London  to  stop  it,  and  he  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  disapproved  of  these  ex- 
cesses. Dr.  Temple  once  said  that  no  man, 
whatever  his  ability,  would  ever  leave  a  mark 
on  London,  for  it  was  not  only  too  vast,  but 
was  always  changing,  *and,'  he  added  to  his 
suffragan,  *  it  will  kill  us  both  in  three  years.' 
It  was  his  strength  that  kept  both  going.  He 
was  a  man  whose  friendship  was  a  very  sacra- 
ment of  love  and  faithfulness." 

Canon  Henson,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,    paid    a    glowing     tribute     to 
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the   late    Archbishop,    speaking*    of    him    as 
a  man 

"Austere,  tender,  lofty,  self-dedicated  to  the 
service  from  his  youth;  strong-bodied,  strong- 
minded,  compelling  the  homage  of  a  frivolous 
and  unreal  society,  and  winning  the  devotion  of 
men." 

Canon  Ainger,  in  the  Temple  Church: — - 

"  No  party  specially  idolised  him.  Men  of  the 
temperament  of  Dr.  Temple,  and  of  his  great 
predecessor  in  the  Head-mastership  of  Rugby, 
Thomas  Arnold,  had  their  compensation  and 
reward  in  the  far-reaching  influences  they  exerted 
over  the  whole  field  of  their  country  and  their 
race.  The  man  in  the  street,  though  the  phrase 
had  sinister  associations,  and  was  often  applied 
with  a  tinge  of  contempt,  was  in  many  ways  no 
bad  judge  of  such  a  man  as  Frederick  Temple. 
He  recognised  courage  when  he  saw  it,  and 
devotion   and    self-sacrifice  when   he   saw  them. 
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The  one  whom  they  had  lost  possessed  all  these, 
and  they  prayed  that  others  might  be  raised  to 
be  filled  with  the  same  spirit,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  the  same  grace  of  wisdom." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  at  the  City 
Temple : — 

"  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  remember  the 
great  loss  which  has  befallen  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  this 
country,  in  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbur}\  Though  Dr.  Temple  was  not  of  this 
particular  fold  in  the  great  flock  of  Christ,  he 
belonged  to  the  same  Church  as  ourselves,  for 
there  is  but  one  Church,  as  there  is  but  one 
Lord,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in  remembering  that 
we  are  particularly  able  this  morning  to  mourn 
with  those  who  have  sustained  a  loss  so  great 
in  the  removal  of  their  father  in  God,  because 
Nonconformity  in  this  Church  has  just  suffered 
a  bereavement  so  great  in  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Parker   to  keep  Christmas  in  heaven.      Dr. 
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Temple  had  but  little  to  do  with  Nonconformity 
except  indirectly)  but  we  admired  him,  and,  to 
a  degree,  reverenced  him,  for  his  strong  and 
manly  piety  and  the  type  of  a  Christian  charity 
which  we  long  to  see  more  general.  We  trust 
that  in  days  to  come  the  bereavement  which 
has  just  been  sustained  by  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  country  in  the  removal  of  personalities 
so  distinctive  and  striking  as  those  of  Dr.  Temple, 
Dr.  Parker,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
may  not  be  the  means  of  further  division  but  of  a 
closer  unity  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  We  say  this  morning,  without  grudge 
or  reserve,  that  we  sympathise  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Established  Church  and  with  the  family 
of  the  deceased  Primate  in  the  great  loss  they 
have  sustained." 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Armiiage 
Robinson),  at  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

''  Dr.  Temple's  name  was  written  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  courage  and  justice 
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when  he  [Dr.  Armitage  Robinson]  was  a  little 
child..  Thirty-three  years  ago  a  congregation 
watched  anxiously  in  that  Abbey  Church.  For 
half-an-hour  or  more  the  service  was  postponed, 
while  the  last  protests  against  the  consecration  of 
Frederick  Temple  were  being  made  and  overruled 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The  Bishop-elect 
was  no  heretic.  The  charge  against  him  was  that 
he  would  not  separate  himself  from  the  group 
of  essayists  \\ho  were  the  objects  of  universal 
condemnation,  whom  the  law  of  the  land  refused 
to  convict  of  expressing  opinions  contrary  to  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  Dr. 
Temple's  own  orthodoxy,  they  might  hear  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Benson,  who  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr. 
Benson  wrote,  at  the  very  moment,  in  1869 : 
*  There  never  has  been  quoted  an  unorthodox 
dictum  of  Dr.  Temple.  He  is  incapable  of 
holding  one.  If  he  held  one,  he  certainly  would 
utter  it,  for  his  worst  enemies  allow  him 
fearlessness.'     That  was  the  man.     A  single  word 
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of  exculpation  was  all  that  was  asked  of  him ;  but 
it  could  not  be  extorted.  He  would  not  clear 
himself  by  throwing  off  his  friends,  nor  would  he 
implicitly  condemn  what  the  law  did  not  condemn. 
The  action  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
would  not  budge  an  inch  for  any  personal 
advantage.  He  took  a  line  which  was  unpopular, 
which  was  thought  unwise  by  many  of  the  wisest 
of  his  time.  He  took  that  line  because  he  thought 
it  was  right,  and  he  was  content  to  wait  in  obloquy 
until  others  found  out  that  he  \\as  right,  when 
tumult  ceased,  and  reason  ruled  at  the  last.  That 
was  the  greatest  moment  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
affecting  that  it  should  be  recalled  to-day.  .  .  . 
His  fearlessness,  his  moral  truthfulness,  his  uncom- 
promising justice,  his  stern  application  to  duty, 
his  indomitable  energy,  won  in  the  end  universal 
recognition.  He  was  a  strong  man  and  a  just 
man,  and  a  tender-hearted  man  too.  And  if 
England  had  been  asked  who,  quite  irrespective 
of  ecclesiastical  position,  was  the  fittest  minister 
of  God   to    place  the  crown  on    King    Edward's 
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head,  he  beheved  the  late  Archbishop  would  have 
been  chosen  by  general  acclaim.  He  had  gone  to 
God;  he  slept  in  the  peace  of  Christ.  For  his 
n©ble  character  and  his  great  service  to  the 
Church  they  thanked  God." 


Chronology. 


1821 — Born  at  Santa  Maura,  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  November  30th. 

1833 — Entered  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton, 
Devon. 

1838 — Entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  on  Devon- 
shire Scholarship. 

1842 — B.A.  Degree  (First  CI.  Classics  and  First 
CI.  Mathematics).  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
at  Balliol. 

1846 — M.A.  Degree.    Ordained  Deacon  at  Oxford. 

1847 — Ordained  Priest  at  Oxford. 

1848— Principal  of  Kneller  Hall. 

1855 — H.M.'s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

1856 — Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen. 

1858 — B.D.  arid  D.D.  Degrees.  Headmaster  of 
Rugby  School. 

i860 — Contributed  to  Essays  and  Reviews. 

1868 — General   Election.      Supported   Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  Measure  for  the  Disestablishment 

of  the  Irish  Church. 
1869 — Bishop    of    Exeter,    on    Mr.    Gladstone's 

nomination. 
1873-74 — Select  Preacher  at  Oxford. 
1876 — Married  Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles. 
1884 — Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford. 
1885 — Bishop    of   London,    on    Mr.    Gladstone's 

nomination.     Hon.  D.D.  of  St.  Andrews 

University,  N.B. 
1896 — Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury's nomination. 
1897 — Hon.  LL.D.,  Cambridge  University. 
1 90 1 — Officiated  at  funeral,   at   Windsor,   of  her 

late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
1902 — Crowned  H.M.  King  Edward  VH. 

Dec.  4th — Broke   down   in   the    House   of 

Lords     while     courageously     supporting 

the  Education  Bill. 
Dec.  23rd — Died  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
Dec.  27th — Buried   in  the  Cloister   Garth 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


Archbishop  Temple's  PubHcations. 

In  his  time  Dr.  Temple  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets. 
His  chief  publications,  however,  were — 

1858-65 — Sermons    preached    in    the    Chapel    of 

Rugby  School. 
i860 — The    first    chapter   in   Essays   and   Reviews 

entitled  "The  Education  of  the  World." 
i860 — Rugby  School  Register. 
1884-85 — Bampton     Lectures  —  "  The    Relations 

between  Religion  and  Science." 
1897 — Jointly   with   the    Archbishop   of    York,    a 

reply    (in    English    and    Latin)    to    the 

Pope's  Bull  on  Anglican  Orders. 
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-    Mr.  Birrell's  pleasant  book." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Life  of  Browning.     By  William  Sharp. 

"  This  little  volume  is  a  model  of  excellent  English,  and  in  every  respect 
it  seems  to  us  what  a  biography  should  be." — Public  Opinion. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Life  of  Bunyan.    By  Canon  Venables. 

*♦  A  most  intelligent,  appreciative,  and  valuable  memoir." — Scotsman, 

Life  of  Burns.    By  Professor  Blackie. 

"The  editor  certainly  made  a  hit  when  he  persuaded  Blackie  to  write 
about  Burns."— /*a//  Mall  Gazette. 

Life  of  Byron.    By  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

"  He  [Mr.  Noel]*has  at  any  rate  given  to  the  world  the  most  credible 
and  comprehensible  portrait  of  the  poet  ever  drawn  with  pen  and  ink." — 
Manchester  Examiuer. 

Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    By  R.  Qarnett,  LL.D. 

*•  This  is  an  admirable  book.  Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  and 
fairer  than  the  way  in  which  he  takes  us  through  Carlyle's  life  and  works." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Life  of  Cervantes.    By  H.  E.  Watts. 

**  Let  us  rather  say  that  no  volume  of  this  series,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  of  any  of  the  other  numerous  similar  series,  presents  the  facts  of 
the  subject  in  a  more  workmanlike  style,  or  with  more  exhaustive  know- 
ledge. " — Manchester  Guardian. 

Life  of  Coleridge."'  By  Hall  Caine. 

*'  Brief  and  vigorous,  written  throughout  with  spirit  and  great  literary 
skill." — Scotsman. 

Life  of  Congreve.    By  Edmund  Qosse. 

**  Mr.  Gosse  has  written  an  admirable  and  most  interesting  biography 
of  a  man  of  letters  who  is  of  particular  interest  to  other  men  of  letters." 
— The  Academy. 

Life  of  Crabbe.     By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

•*  No  English  poet  since  Shakespeare  has  observed  certain  aspects  of 
nature  and  of  human  life  more  closely;  and  in  the  qualities  of  manliness 
and  of  sincerity  he  is  surpassed  by  none.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kebbel's  monograph 
is  worthy  of  the  subject." — Athenceum. 

Life  of  Darwin.    By  Q.  T.  Bettany. 

"  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany's  Life  of  Darwin  is  a  sound  and  conscientious 
work." — Saturday  Review. 

Life  of  Dickens.    By  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  matter  that  has  been  printed  relating  to 
Dickens  and  his  works,  ...  we  should,  until  we  came  across  this  volume, 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  recommend  any  popular  life  of  England's  most 
popular  novelist  as  being  really  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by 
Mr.  Marzials'  little  book." — Athenaum. 

Life  of  George  Eliot.    By  Oscar  Browning. 

'*  We  are  thankful  for  this  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  novelist." — Literary  World. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Life  of  Emerson.    By  Richard  Qarnett,  LL.D. 

"As  to  the  larger  section  of  the  public,  to  whom  the  series  of  Great 
Writers  is  addressed,  no  record  of  Emerson's  life  and  work  could  be  more 
desirable,  both  in  breadth  of  treatment  and  lucidity  of  style,  than  Dr. 
Garnett's." — Saturday  Review. 

Life  of  Qoetlie.    By  James  Sime. 

"Mr.  James  Sime's  competence  as  a  biographer  of  Goethe,  both  in 
respect  of  knowledge  of  his  special  subject,  and  of  German  literature 
generally,  is  beyond  question." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Life  of  Goldsmith.    By  Austin  Dobson. 

"  The  story  of  his  literary  and  social  life  in  London,  with  all  its 
humorous  and  pathetic  vicissitudes,  is  here  retold  as  none  could  tell  it 
better." — Daily  Neivs. 

Life  of  Nathaniel  fiawthorne.    By  Moncure  Conway. 

"  Easy  and  conversational  as  the  tone  is  throughout,  no  important  fact 
is  omitted,  no  useless  fact  is  recalled." — Speaker. 

Life  of  Heine.    By  William  Sharp. 

"This  is  an  admirable  monograph,  .  .  .  more  fully  written  up  to  the 
level  of  recent  knowledge  and  criticism  of  its  theme  than  any  other  English 
work. " — Scotsman. 

Life  of  Victor  Hugo.     By  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

*•  Mr.  Marzials'  volume  presents  to  us,  in  a  more  handy  form  than  any 
English,  or  even  French,  handbook  gives,  the  summary  of  what,  up  to  the 
moment  in  which  we  write,  is  known  or  conjectured  about  the  life  of 
the  great  poet." — Saturday  Review. 

Life  of  Hunt.    By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

**  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  brought  together  and  skilfully  set  in  order  much 
widely  scattered  material." — Athenccum. 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.    By  Colonel  F.  Grant. 

**  Colonel  Grant  has  performed  his  task  with  diligence,  sound  judgment, 
good  taste,  and  accuracy." — Illustrated Loncbn News. 

Life  of  Keats.    By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

"  Valuable  for  the  ample  information  which  it  contains." — Cambridge 
Independent. 

Life  of  Lessing.    By  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

"A  picture  of  Lessing  which  is  vivid  and  truthful,  and  has  enough  of 
detail  for  all  ordinary  purposes." — Nation  (New  York). 

New  York  :  Charlks  Scribner's  Sons. 


Life  of  Longfellow.    By  Prof.  Eric  S.  Robertson. 

"  A  most  readable  little  book." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Life  of  Marryat.    By  David  Hannay. 

•*  What  Mr.  Hannay  had  to  do — give  a  craftsman-like  account  of  a 
great  craftsman  who  has  been  almost  incomprehensibly  undervalued — 
could  hardly  have  been  done  better  than  in  this  little  volume." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Life  of  Mill.    By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

*'  A  most  sympathetic  and  discriminating  memoir." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Life  of  Milton.    By  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 

*'  Within  equal  compass  the  life-story  of  the  great  poet  of  Puritanism 
has  never  been  more  charmingly  or  adequately  told." — Scottish  Leader. 

Life  of  Renan.    By  Francis  Espinasse. 

**  Sufficiently  full  in  details  to  give  us  a  living  picture  of  the  great 
scholar,  .   .  .  and  never  tiresome  or  dull." — Westminster  Review. 

Llf^  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    By  J.  Knight. 

**  Mr.  Knight's  picture  of  the  great  poet  and  painter  is  the  fullest  and 
best  yet  presented  to  the  public." — The  Graphic. 

Life  of  Schiller.     By  Henry  W.  Nevinson. 

*'This  is  a  well-written  little  volume,  which  presents  the  leading  facts 
of  the  poet's  life  in  a  neatly  rounded  picture. " — Scotsfnan. 

**  Mr.  Nevinson  has  added  much  to  the  charm  of  his  book  by  his  spirited 
translations,  which  give  excellently  both  the  ring  and  sense  of  the 
original. " — Manchester  Guardian. 

Life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.     By  William  Wallace. 

'*  The  series  of  Great  Writers  has  hardly  had  a  contribution  of  more 
marked  and  peculiar  excellence  than  the  book  which  the  Whyte  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford  has  written  for  it  on  the  attractive  and 
still  (in  England)  little-known  subject  of  Schopenhauer." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Life  of  Scott.    By  Professor  Yonge. 

**For  readers  and  lovers  of  the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
this  is  a  most  enjoyable  book." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Life  of  Shelley.    By  William  Sharp. 

**  The  criticisms  .  .  .  entitle  this  capital  monograph  to  be  ranked  with 
the  best  biographies  of  Shelley. " —  Westminster  Review. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Life  of  Sheridan.    By  Lloyd  Sanders. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  in  this  volume,  has  produced  the 
best  existing  memoir  of  Sheridan  is  really  to  award  much  fainter  praise 
than  the  book  deserves." — Manchester  Guardiaji. 

"  Rapid  and  workmanlike  in  style,  the  author  has  evidently  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  the  stage  of  Sheridan's  day." — Saturday  Review. 

Life  of  Adam  Smith.    By  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P. 

•'  Written  with  a  perspicuity  seldom  exemplified  when  dealing  with 
economic  science. " — Scotsman. 

"Mr.  Haldane's  handling  of  his  subject  impresses  us  as  that  of  a  man 
who  well  understands  his  theme,  and  who  knows  how  to  elucidate  it." — 
Scottish  Leader. 

'*  A  beginner  in  political  economy  might  easily  do  worse  than  take  Mr. 
Haldane's  book  as  his  first  text-book." — Graphic. 

Life  of  Smollett.    By  David  Hannay. 

"  A  capital  record  of  a  writer  who  still  remains  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  English  novel." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Hannay  is  excellently  equipped  for  writing  the  life  of  Smollett. 
As  a  specialist  on  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  navy,  he  is  at  a 
great  advantage  in  handling  works  so  full  of  the  sea  and  sailors  as 
Smollett's  three  principal  novels.  Moreover,  he  has  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Spanish  romancers,  from  whom  Smollet  drew  so  much  of 
his  inspiration.  His  criticism  is  generally  acute  and  discriminating;  and 
his  narrative  is  well  arranged,  compact,  and  accurate." — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

Life  of  Thackeray.  By  Herman  Merivale  and  Frank T.  Marzials. 

"  The  book,  with  its  excellent  bibliography,  is  one  which  neither  the 
student  nor  the  general  reader  can  well  afford  to  miss." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

•'  The  last  book  published  by  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Marzials  is  full  of 
very  real  and  true  things." — Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  on 
**  Thackeray  and  his  Biographers,"  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

Life  of  Thoreau.    By  H.  S.  Salt. 

"Mr.  Salt's  volume  ought  to  do  much  towards  widening  the  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  in  England  of  one  of  the  most  original  men  ever 
produced  by  the  United  States." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Life  of  Voltaire.     By  Francis  Espinasse. 

"  Up  to  date,  accurate,  impartial,  and  bright  without  any  trace  of 
affectation. " — Academy. 

Life  of  Whittier.    By  W.  J.  Linton. 

.  "Mr.  Linton  is  a  sympathetic  and  yet  judicious  critic  of  Whittier." — 
World. 

Complete  Bibliography  to  each  volume,  by  J.   P.   Anderson,   British 
Museum,  London. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


"An  excellent  series  "—Telegrath, 

**  Excellently  translated ^  beautifully  bounds  and  elegantly 
printed" — Liverpool  Mercury. 

*^  Notable  for  the  high  standard  of  taste  and  excellent  Judgment 
that  characterise  their  editings  as  zvell  as  for  the  brilliancy  of 
the  literature  that  they  contain" — BOSTON  Gazette,  U.S.A. 


Library   of   Humoun 

Cloth  Eleganty  Large  i2mo.  Price  $i.2$f>er  vol, 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

The  Humour  of  France.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Paul 
Fr^nzeny. 

"From  Villon  to  Paul  Verlaine,  from  ^zXt\t^  fabliaux  to  news- 
papers fresh  from  the  kiosk,  we  have  a  tremendous  range  of 
selections." — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 
**  Fre  ch  wit  is  excellently  represented.  We  have  here  examples 
of  Villon,  Rabelais,  and  Moli^re,  but  we  have  specimens 
also  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Regnard,  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais, 
Chamfort,  Dumas,  Gautier,  Labiche,  De  Banville,  Pailleron, 
and  many  others.  .  .  .  The  book  sparkles  from  beginning  to 
tn^:'— Globe. 

The  Humour  of  Germany.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Hans  Muller-Casenov.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  C.  E.  Brock. 

"An  excellently  representative  volume." — Daily  Telegraph, 
•*  Whether  it  is  Saxon  kinship  or  the  fine  qualities  of  the  collec- 
tion, we  have  found  this  volume  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
three.  Its  riotous  absurdities  well  overbalance  its  examples  of 
the  oppressively  heavy.  .  .  .  The  national  impulse  to  make 
fun  of  the  war  correspondent  has  a  capital  example  in  the  skit 
from  Julius  Stettenheim." — New  York  Independent, 

The  Humour  of  Italy.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  Werner.  With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  Arturo  Faldi. 

**  Will  reveal  to  English  readers  a  whole  new  world  of  litera- 
ture. " — AthencButn. 
** Apart  from  selections  of  writers  of  classical  reputation,  the 
book  contains  some  delightful  modern  short  stories  and 
sketches.  We  may  particularly  mention  those  by  Verga, 
Capuana,  De  Amicis.  .  .  .  Excellent  also  are  one  or  two  of 
the  jokes  and  *  bulls'  which  figure  under  the  heading  of  news- 
paper humour." — Literary  World, 


New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


The  Hmnour  of  America.  Selected,  with  a  copious  Biographical 
Index  of  American  Humorists,  by  James  Barr. 

*'  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume  ;  it  fairly  sparkles  and 
ripples  with  good  things." — Manchester  Examiner, 

The  Humour  of  Holland.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A,  Werner.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Dudley 
Hardy. 

**  Apart  from  the  quality  of  humour,  one  is  much  struck  by  the 
evidence  that  in  Holland  during  the  present  day  there  is  a 
genial  literature,  of  which  we  have  known  nothing  at  all. 
The  pictures,  just  on  the  verge  of  caricature  mostly,  are  very 
well  drawn."— Z^«  Bookman. 

The  Humour  of  Ireland.  Selected  by  D.  J.  O'Donoghub.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Oliver  Paque. 

**A  most  conscientiously,  exhaustively,  excellently  compiled 
book ;  the  editor  could  not  have  done  bis  work  better." — Tht 
Speaker. 

''Does  all  that  such  a  volume  possibly  could  do  for  the  mag* 
nificent  genius  with  which  it  gi apples." — Chronicle, 

The  Humour  of  Spain.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  SusETTE  M.  TAYLOR,  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
H.  R.  Millar. 

*•  Mirth  and  entertainment  are  in  the  book  entitled  the  Humour 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  quaint  and  unexpected  side-lights 
on  the  social  characteristics  of  an  impressionable  race.  Miss 
Taylor  displays  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature 
and  contemporary  life,  and  as  her  judgment  as  well  as  her 
knowledge  is  considerable,  the  result  is  a  charming  book." — 
The  Speaker, 

**  The  impression  of  the  whole  book  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is 
admirably  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  great  spirit.  It  should 
be  very  largely  read." — Daily  Chronicle, 

The  Humour  of  Russia.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  L.  Boole, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Stepniak.  With  50  Illustrations  by 
Paul  Frenzeny. 

•*  This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  *  International 
Humour'  Series,  since  it  comprises  some  really  exquisite 
examples  of  humour,  such  as  Gogol's  diverting  little  comedy, 
*  Marriage,'  and  Ostrovsky's  delightful  sketch,  *  Incompati- 
bility of  Temper.'  " — Saturday  Review. 


New  York:  Charles  Scribnrr's  Sons. 


The  Makers  of  British  Art. 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs 

Edited  by 

James     A.    Manson. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure  Portraits ;  Half-tone  and  Line  Reproductions 
of  the  Best  Pictures. 
Square  Crown  8vo,  Cloth^  $1.25  net. 
Nothing  in  the  social   history  of  the  later  Victorian  era  was 
more   remarkable  than  the  growth  of  popular   interest   in  Art. 
Doubtless  this  was  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  education,  which 
has  not  only  disseminated  knowledge,  but  also  improved  public 
taste.     Nevertheless  much  of  the  credit  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  many  Exhibitions,  local  as  well  as  inter- 
national,  which   have   been   held  since  the  inaugural  Show  in 
London  in  185 1. 

Extraordinary  as  was  the  development  referred  to,  the  most 
hopeful  sign  is  that  it  has  proved  to  be  no  mere  passing  symptom 
but  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  civic  life.  This  new-birth 
has  been  fostered  by  municipal  and  private  munificence  alike. 
The  leading  corporations,  such  as  those  of  the  City  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol.  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Nottingham  in  England ;  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Dundee  in  Scotland ;  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Adelaide  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth;  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  in  the  United  States,  vie  with  each 
other  in  honourable  rivalry  for  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  old  and  modern  masters. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  surprising  if  an  irresistible 
popular  demand  had  not  grown  up  for  information,  of  both  a 
biographical  and  critical  character,  respecting  the  famous  painters 
whose  work  has  been  so  generally  admired  and  whose  names  have 
become  household  words.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Masters  this  want 
has  already  been  met,  but  no  really  satisfying  series  exists  dealing 
avowedly  with  the  most  typical  painters  of  the  British  School. 

The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  have  accord- 
ingly made  arrangements  for  the  pubHcation  of  a  series  of  volumes 
bearing  the  title — 

Makers  of  British  Art, 

Each  book  will  be  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  typographical 
excellence,  and  be  illustrated  with  several  of  the  choicest  and 


most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  artist's  skill.  The  aim  of 
the  writers  will  be  to  narrate  the  life-history  of  the  various  painters 
in  graphic  and  popular  language,  keeping  the  human  interest  of 
the  subject  well  to  the  front,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  men  and 
their  works.  Whilst  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  great  body 
of  the  art-loving  public,  the  volumes  will  be  commended  to  the 
student  by  Appendices  giving  in  chronological  order  a  list  of 
the  chief  examples  of  each  painter,  together  with  such  other 
relevant  matter  as  will  tend  to  make  the  series  of  lasting  value 
both  for  the  Hbrary  and  as  works  of  reference. 

VOLUMES  READY. 
LANDSEER,  SIR  EDWIN.     By  the  EDITOR. 

REYNOLDS,     SIR    JOSHUA.      By    ELSA    D'ESTERRE- 
KEELING. 

TURNER,  J.  M.  W.      By  ROBERT  CHIGNELL,  Author  of 
"The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Vicat  Cole,  R.A." 

ROMNEY,    GEORGE.      By    Sir    HERBERT    MAXWELL, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

IN  PREPARATION. 
CONSTABLE,  JOHN.     By  the  Right  Honourable  LORD 
WINDSOR. 

MILLAIS,  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT.      By  J.  EADIE  REID, 
Author  of  "The  Schools  and  Methods  of  Christian  Art." 

WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID.     By  Professor  BAYNE. 
Red  Cloth  J  Pocket  Stze^  Price  50  Cents. 

NEW     IDEAS     ON     BRIDGE. 

By  ARCHIBALD   DUNN,   Jun. 

The  unirersal  reception  given  to  Bridge,  and  How  to  Play  it,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  Mi.  Archibald  Dunn's  fitness  to  give  us  further  views  on  this  increas- 
ingly popular  and  exciting  game.  In  this  volume  the  author  deals  with  the  many 
points  of  contention  at  present  agitating  the  minds  of  Bridge  players.  In  par- 
ticular, he  advances  a  novel  theory  as  to  "Declarations"  and  "Doubling," 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  revolutionise  existing  methods,  and  to  result  in  placing 
these  two  difficulties  of  the  game  on  a  thoroughly  sound  and  solid  basis. 

Contents  : — Common-sense  in  Bridge  Declarations— Science  of  Bridge 
Declarations — Doubling  and  Re-doubling — Some  Points  of  the  Game — Bridge 
V.  Whist — Chaos  of  Bridge — Great  Imperfection  of  Bridge. 


New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


The  Contemporary  Science  Series. 

Edited  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

1 2  mo.     Cloth.     Price  $1.50  per  Volume. 

I.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.     By  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes 

and  J.  A.  Thomson.    With  90  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 
'*  The  authors  have  brought  to  the  task — as  indeed  their  names  guarantee 
— a  wealth  of  knowledge,  a  lucid  and  attractive  method  of  treatment,  and  a 
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Illustrated. 
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VIII.  SANITY  AND  INSANITY.     By  Dr.  Charles  Mercier. 
Illustrated. 
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X.  MANUAL  TRAINING.    By  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Director 

of  the  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis.     Illustrated. 
**  There  is  no  greater  authority  on  the  subject  than  Professor  Woodward." 
— Manchester  Gttardian. 

XL   THE    SCIENCE   OF   FAIRY   TALES.     By  E.   Sidney 
Hartland. 
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XII.  PRIMITIVE  FOLK.     By  Elie  Reclus. 

"An  attractive  and  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  some  aspects  of 
ethnography. " — Nature. 

XIII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE.      By  Professor 
Letourneau. 

"Among  the  distinguished  French  students  of  sociology,  Professor  Letour- 
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qualities  in  an  admirable  degree." — Science. 

XIV.  BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS.      By  Dr.  G. 
Sims  Woodhead.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 

*•  An  excellent  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject." 
— Lancet. 

XV.  EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY.     By  J.  M.  Guyau. 
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new  doctrine  so  boldly  to  its  extreme  logical  consequence. "—Professor 
Sully  in  Mind, 
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XVI.  THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS.  By  Prof.  Lombroso.  Illus- 
trated. 

"Byfar  the  most  comprehensive  and  fascinating  collection  of  facts  and 
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XVII.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  FAUNA. 
By  R.  F.  SCHARFF,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.     Illustrated. 

XVIII.  PROPERTY:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
By  Ch.  Letourneau,  General  Secretary  to  the  Anthro- 
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XIX.  VOLCANOES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Prof. 
Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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numerous  Illustrations. 
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XXL  MODERN  METEOROLOGY.  An  Account  of  the 
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Illustrations. 
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XXII.  THE  GERM-PLASM  :  A  THEORY  OF  HEREDITY. 
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XXIII.  INDUSTRIES  OF  ANIMALS.  By  E.  F.  Houssay. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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is  more  than  we  can  endure.  .  .  .  All  Ibsen's  chai  acters  speak  and  act  as  if 
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